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\What would Ald 


Atpus of Venice in 1495 was printing 
his first classic, “Aristotle,” with type cut to his 
design, with ink made on the premises and with 
paper —“hand work, made of pure linen and 
hempen rags beaten in pieces by dint of wood and 
made stiff with glue gotten from boiled hides.” 

That paper has perpetuated his work, but think 
of the difficulties it presented to Aldus. No two 
sheets were alike in formation. The surfaces dif- 
fered. The color varied. The laid and chain marks 
were in evidence. The ink absorption was uncer- 
tain. Small wonder he exclaimed, “I have chosen, 
in place of a life of ease and freedom, an anxious 
and toilsome career.” 

How Aldus would have welcomed the new 
Kleerfect —The Perfect Printing Paper —a paper 
perfected more than four hundred years later and 
destined, probably, like his own work, to affect 
the art of printing from this day on. 

In Kleerfect there have been combined, in per- 
fect relationship, the qualities of paper that print- 
ers, from Aldus on, have sought. Strength, color, 
opacity, smooth even surface without glare, and 
ink absorption — not one is achieved at the ex- 
pense of the other in Kleerfect. 

In Kleerfect there is no “two-sidedness.”’ For the 
first time in book paper making, both sides of a sheet 
are the same, insuring equally fine reproduction on 
either side. Kleerfect was perfected through adher- 
ence to the principle of Aldus himself —“‘I will never 


desist from my undertaking until I have performed 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect 
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* 122 East 42nd Street 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
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what I have promised, always unmindful of expense, 
however great, and equally regardless of labor.” 

We present Kleerfect to the publishers, printers and 
advertisers of America—for magazines, catalogs and 
other printing at costs no higher than you are used to 


paying for just printable paper. 


@ To appreciate fully the effect that Kleerfect has on the art of 
printing ask for ‘The Printability of Certain Papers—and Why”. 
This book presents the five essential qualities of Kleerfect, whether 
used for one ormuttiple color printing or rotogravure. It will be 
sent free upon your request. Address the Advertising Department, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION -« Established 1872 « NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO =: 8 South Michigan Avenue + NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES - 





matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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WHERE ROADS ARE ROUGH ” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ALVIN H. HOENNINGER, PRODUCE SALESMAN, 43 LINDEN AVE., PELHAM, N. Y. 
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That New, Long Wheel-base Plymouth Sure Rides Swell” 


f “] SELL produce to ships,” Mr. Talk to owners like Mr. Hoenn- 
Hoenninger savs,“and it’s tough = inger and you'll find why Plymouth 

5 “ ) J”? 5 ‘ d ‘A J , 
gong in those out-of-the-way places. sales doubled in the last 12 months. 


r “That new, long wheel-base Plym- You'll find that the De Luxe is the 
outh sounded like the car for me. biggest low-priced car... the room- 
r ‘oT went to a showroom. jest... easiest-riding! 
, “No question about it...it is the With hydraulic brakes...a double- AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


dswer to a salesman’s prayer! The drop rigid-X frame ... safety-steel 
long wheel-base irons out the rough- body, it’s the most car for the money 
est roads! And Floating Power en- ... in every way! Take a ride today! 





j Standard models priced from $445 to $510; 
et i i . ra = = = . . 
SIN | UN? Mountings are worth their see prymoutH AT CHRYSLER MOTORS BUILDING, De Luxe models, $495 to $595. Prices subject 


y?? 


weight in gold, they’re so smooth! CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS to change without notice. All prices F.O.B. 
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WHAT A CAR THAT 
NEW DODGE IS-YET 
IT COSTS ONLY A FEW 
DOLLARS MORE THAN 


THE LOWEST PRICED 


Dodge has always been famous for ruggedness and dependability. 
This sand pit test (one of many) proves the big, fast, beautiful 
new Dodge “6” is as sturdy and rugged as ever. 





t Think / The 
ig new Dodge © 
for only 595° 


NO DODGE HAS EVER SOLD FOR LESS...DON’T WAIT 
... LET THE DODGE ‘‘SHOW-DOWN” PLAN CONVINCE 


YOU...NOW...TODAY IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY! 


MART —but rugged! That’s one 

of the reasons the big Dodge Six 
is hanging up new sales records every 
week. In motor-wise Detroit, where 
even the school-boys know the cars 
that are winners, and where talk 
about a new automobile spreads from 
door-to-door almost overnight, the 
sale of Dodge is 973.6% of the cor- 
responding period last year! 


Buy Now—Save Money! 


Remember, no Dodge hasever soldfor 
less than $595*. Many people, aware 
of the trend in today’s markets are 
asking, “How can this big, new Dodge 
“6” be priced so low?” Frankly, we 
say to you, better see this great car 
now... take advantage of today’s 
almost incredibly low prices. This 
year of all years you want to bk 
sure that the car you choose is the 
best the money can buy! 


Actual Proof that Dodge Excels! 


That’s why Dodge offers you the 
“Show-Down” Plan. It takes all the 
gambling out of car buying—lets you 
compare the new Dodge Six wit 
competitors on a definite “Show 
Down” basis. We couldn’t afford t0 
offer the ““Show-Down” Plan to you 
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if we didn’t know the Dodge Six 
would win out! We’d just be selling 
some other manufacturer’s car. With 
the “Show-Down” Plan you get 
actual proof of exactly where the big 
new Dodge Six excels. You see with 
your own eyes many points of 
Dodge superiority. You are your 
own judge and jury all the way. 

And after all, isn’t that the fair and 
square way to pick your next car— 
on merit alone? The Dodge “Show- 
Down” Plan enables you to do ex- 
actly that. Technical terms are put 
insimple, every-day language, so that 
no mechanical knowledge whatever 
isneeded to understand all the fea- 
tures of this new Dodge Six! 


You’re Entitled to Know 
the Truth! 


You know there has been a lot of 
controversy among manufacturers 
over various types of brakes, of 
frames, of bodies, and other points 
of a car’s construction. 

Dodge wants to put its cards on 
the table— wants you to know why 
ts hydraulic brakes are so safe, so 
Sure ana so dependable. Wants you 
‘0 know the facts about the Dodge 
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The New Dodge Six Convertible Coupe —$695 F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 


Mono-piece steel body. Know why 
the Dodge double-drop, X bridge-type 
frame is ten times stronger than 
ordinary frame construction. Wants 
you to get the inside story of Float- 
ing Power engine mountings—see 
for yourself that Floating Power 
gives the big new Dodge Six the 
smooth, vibrationless riding qualities 
rarely found in even high priced cars 
of more cylinders—yet retain the 
known economy of six! 


Save Money with a Dodge! 
Dodge can show you 7 points of 
economy that mean direct savings— 
in actual cash—of from $50 to $150 
on running expenses alone! 

And remember that Dodge is a Six 
—more cylinders would naturally 
mean more expense. And Dodge 


carries no surplus weight. There’s 
less weight per horsepower. That’s 


’ important, because every extra pound 


means extra gas! 

This great new Six is a product of 
Dodge precision methods, built by 
veteran Dodge craftsmen in the big, 
modern Dodge plant—a division of 
Chrysler Motors. Go to your Dodge 
dealer—now—and get the facts about 
this ““Show-Down” Plan. 


DODGE6’ 


————————WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER 





Oonly 


115-INCH WHEELBASE 





GET THIS ““SHOW-DOWN” 


SCORE CARD FRE i: 


Ask the dealer for a copy 






of the Dodge “Sthiow- 
Down” score card. It's free, and you’re under 
no obligation. Take it home with you. With 





nothing but your own common sense to 
guide you, you'll get the whole story in plain 
black-and-white. 








AND UP 
F.0.B. FACTORY 
DETROIT 
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New Rules 
New Risks and 


New Opportunities 


in today’s security markets 


ODAY’ S investor faces a new and 
different financial world —a 


world where inflation, monetary un- 
certainty, and government control of 


industry are reducing the effective- 
ness of all our tried-and-tested 
standards of investment value. A 
world where inflation offers many 


opportunities for capital apprecia- 
tion, yet plenty of chances to make 
unsound commitments. 


There’s only one way to manage your 
funds today—that’s to realize there’s a new 
standard of conservatism ... to watch con- 
stantly each new business, financial and 
political development that affects security 
values... and to be able to judge from 
each just when and what to buy and sell. 
Too big a job, you say? Not too big for 
Moody’s. Moody’s Personal Management 
Service, with its well-equipped staff, is 
doing this job faithfully and thoroughly for 
hundreds of institutional and individual 
investors. 
What the Personal Management 
Service can do for YOU 
This service offers a critical analysis of 
each of your securities, and your portfolio 
as an investment unit... Definite recom- 
mendations on what to buy, sell or hold... 
An investment plan to fit your needs and 
help you profit from any market develop- 
ments... Day by day watch over your 
holdings, and immediate notification of 
any developments affecting them, with 
recommendations as to what to do... 
And a personal counsellor who knows 
your needs, to help you find investment 
opportunities and prevent losses. 
Investors with funds of $50,000 or 


more are invited to submit their 
holdings for examination. See below. 


MOODY S$ 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed is my list together with amounts 
held, prices paid and an outline of my require- 
ments. This is sent with the understanding 
that it will be held in strict confidence, and 
that after examining it you will explain how 
your Personal Management Service would be 
applicable to my investments. 
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Pituitary Disorders 


Sirs: 
I want to congratulate Timr’s editor on its 
section on Medicine. Statements are always 


brief and nearly always correct. The issue of 
July 3 contained much information regarding 
the ductless glands, nearly all correct, but para- 
thyroid tumors are accompanied by an increase 
in the parathyroid hormone which abstracts cal- 
cium from the bones and so leads to softening 
and cyst formation. Removing the tumor re- 
duces the amount of parathyroid hormone and 
allows the bones to regain calcium. 

It might interest Time to know that railroads 
and industry have been watching developments 
in this field of medicine. More than three years 
ago the Illinois Central Railroad appointed a 
consulting endocrinologist to bring practical ap- 
plication of these discoveries to its employes. 
Pituitary and ovarian disorders have been found 
more oiten than any others among railroad em- 
ployes. Correction of these has not been diffi- 
cult and has resulted in reducing absenteeism 
among female employees and in saving the jobs 
of some others—not only women but also some 
firemen and engineers. 

The endocrines have an important influence 
over the mental as well as the physical state of 
the body. In the Elgin (Ill.) State Hospital for 
the Insane endocrine disorders have been found 
to be very numerous, and treatment of these dis- 
orders has restored a larger number of patients 
to an approximately normal state so that they 
were able to leave the institution than did any 
other procedure. 


James H. Hutton, M. D. 


Chicago, Il. 


B Lepra 


Sirs 

YOUR ACCOUNT LEPROSY ASSAILED 
PAGE 27 TIME JUNE 26 INTERESTING 
BUT HISTORICALLY INACCURATE AS 
PROFESSOR CHARLES WARREN DUVAL 


GAVE TULANE UNIVERSITY SOPHOMORE 
MEDICAL STUDENTS A PROVED CUL- 
TURE OF LEPROSY BACILLI TO STUDY IN 
AUTUMN OF roro WITH THIS STATEMENT 
QUOTE YOU ARE THE FIRST CLASS Ol 
MEDICAL STUDENTS IN THE WORLD TO 
WORK WITH A LABORATORY GROWN 
CULTURE OF B LEPRA UNQUOTE. 
T. H. Bates, M. D. 

Lake City, Fla. 

Hail to able Pathologist & Bacteriologist 
Charles Warren Duval and to others who 
grew organisms from leprous tissues. 
Nonetheless, there has been valid doubt 
that they isolated and actually reproduced 
the leprosy bacillus which very closely re- 
sembles the tuberculosis bacillus.—Eb. 
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Insulin v. Diabetes 
Sirs: 
. In the July 3 issue, Medicine—Dia- 
betics no longer die of Diabetes because Canadian 






gators isolated insulin from the pancreas.” 
This is far from true, as a glance at any mor- 
tality table will show! While Banting and his 
co-workers deserve the highest credit for their 
discovery, unfortunately people do still die of 
Diabetes: in fact (you can check me if I err, 
when you look up the yearly mortality rates), 
there were more deaths three and four years 









NAME 


ADDRESS 


after the discovery of insulin, than in the pre. 
ceding years. 

And here I must again indict you, this increased 
death rate from Diabetes has been attribute 
by most authorities to Diabetics going on a 
Insulin spree, due to the erroneous impression 
that by taking insulin, dietary restrictions cou 
be disregarded. This is wrong, and I think thy ' 
your article fosters the idea. On the contrary 
a Diabetic taking insulin must be more carefy 
of his diet than when not taking it! Insuli 
does not supplant, but only aids diet in th 
control of Diabetes. 

Pardon me if the criticism seems unduly harsh 
It is my opinion that there is altogether to 
much loose writing and talking in the Field ¢ 
Medicine. We of the Profession are the worst 
offenders—but we reserve the privilege. 

M. J. CaLitanan, M. D. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Three or four years later there wer 
fewer deaths from diabetes than in 1922 
when Toronto’s Banting announced in- 
sulin. But in recent years the death rate 
is higher. Explanation (according to Met- 
ropolitan Life’s famed Dr. Dublin): mos 
oi the increased deaths are in the higher 
age brackets, insulin having lengthened the 
life of diabetics. 

As to diet, Trme has assiduously en- 
phasized that point in diabetes news.—Ep 

a 
oe 
Abyssinia’s Ass 
Sirs: 

In the June 19 issue of Timr, on p. 13, i 

the first column, I read: “Robert P. Skinn 
. established diplomatic relations with Aby 
sinia by riding into Addis Ababa on a white ass 

Evidently you are not informed that the preset 
representative of the U. S. in that far-away lar 
Mr. Addison E. Southard, entered in the sar 
manner, 























































A. SINCLAIR Martin 

Ancon, Canal Zone 
Subscriber Martin notwithstanding, th 
State Department denies that short, rotun 
Minister Southard entered Addis Ababa 
an states that he entered in a mote 
car. The Emperor still bestrides an as 
when reviewing troops, tendered an ass! 
Minister Southard who declined the cere: 
monial beast with thanks.—Eb. 


———-@ 
Old Gold 
Sirs: 

Please explain why Trme’s editors permitte 
mention of a particular brand of cigaret in iss 
of July 3, quoting: ‘Administrator Gener 
Hugh Johnson ... was to be found among 
prodigious litter of waste paper and Old 6 
cigaret butts.” 

Mention of this brand of cigaret adds nothit 
to the news value or interest of the story, la 
Time open to criticism of partiality through s 
called “free advertising,” generally odious ' 
gentlemen of the Fourth Estate 

CHARLES J. NEUGEBAUER 

The Daily Mining Journal 

Ishpeming, Mich. 


Names make news. Let Fourth-estatt! 


ass, 











“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLATION Mar., Tre, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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> Me | G-E Air Conditioners for single 

: most 

highe: rooms, offices and stores 

ed the ope 

: not only cool but de-humidify, 

YS | and gently circulate the air. 
They cost little to operate— 

fs are simple to install. 

" Skinne 

th Aby 

neon HERE ARE three things you 

2 must do really to cool a room in 

ee | wmmer. Removing excess heat is 
not enough . . . you must also con- 

ing, tf dense excess humidity from the air— 

, rotun Mes ; 

babaof and then gently circulate this con- 

1 mote} ditioned air throughout the room. 

an as fe 

a The newly perfected G-E Room 

he cet} AirConditioning units do all three of 
those necessary things. In addition, 
one model operates 12 months of the 

permit year—supplies air conditioning sum- 

te nef Mer and winter. 

= These G-E Air Conditioners are 

_ conveniently installed without ducts 

s noth! oer: 

tory, hi or expensive alterations. 

odious | There is also the complete G-E 

paver | “it Conditioning System, a central 


plant which air conditions the house, 


restate SUmmer and winter. 


All this equipment is sold only by 
authorized G-E Air Conditioning 


b 
dealers, installed under the super- 
| GENERAL 
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mage 


GENERAL ELECTRIC ROOM AIR CONDITIONER. Provides complete year-round air con- 


ou 





‘ G-k, offers more than 





ditioning in a single room—cools, warms, filters, circulates, humidifies, de-humidifies— 


brings in outdoor air for ventilation—has Maxim silencer to keep out street notses. 


vision of factory-trained air condi- 
tioning engineers. It is backed by 
General Electric. You can depend 
upon it. 

Let us send you complete details 
of the various models. Just mail the 


coupon. 


ELECTRIC 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Oil Furnace, Air Conditioning for Winter, Summer, and Year Round 


SOME USES OF G-E ROOM 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Offices—Living Rooms—Dress Shops— 
Shoe Stores—Beauty and Barber Shops 
—Doctors’ and Dentists’ Offices—Hotels 
— Restaurants — Clubs — Confectionery 
Stores—Bars—Showrooms—or in any 
enclosed room of ordinary size. 


KEEP COOL—LEARN HOW — FREE 


" naa 
.,p 419 
I General Electric Company 7-1 
| Air Conditioning Department | 
l 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y | 
I certainly do want to be cool this summer. l 
I Send me, free, complete information about G-E | 
i Air Conditioning equipment for single rooms. I 
1 Name 
| Street &% No. l 
City & State 1 
ha ci i ci wi tye ee ot cee ren ce eee 
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| Neugebauer fetch himself into the 1930's 
| when such a name as Old Gold is better 


THE CLIMAX OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS on ~~ half the names in the U, §, 
IN BUSINESS METHODS anit 


Odlitic 





Sirs: 

TIME ERRED IN STATING THIRTY 
LIMESTONE OPERATORS SIGNED Copr 
OF ETHICS AT BLOOMFIELD INDIANA 
STOP BLOOMINGTON INDIANA IS CEN. 
TER OF THE INDIANA OOLITIC Limp. 
STONE DISTRICT 

ALBERT HOADLEY 

Bloomington, Ind. 

TIME regrets its 30-mi. error in odlogy 
The limestone code was signed neither at 
Bloomfield nor Bloomington but at Bed- 
ford, Ind.—Eb. 





“One” 
Sirs: 

In the current issue of Time under the heading 
Milestones, three out of nine notices of mar- 
riages refer to the bride as “one,” as “George 
Hearst married one Lorna Pratt Velie; John 
Duval Dodge married one Dora McDonald 
Cline; and Prince Alfonso married one Edelmira 
Sampedro.” 

_The issue of June 26 also has several notices 
of marriage in which the bride is referred t 
as “one. 

The word ‘one” of course as used by you is 
an indefinite pronoun referring to some person 
but it would seem, as it is used from week t 
week, that you use it in a belittling sense. Pos- 
sibly some of the brides to whom you apply the 
pronoun “one”? may be as well known as the 
person they married... . 

FRANK J. Ryan 

New York City 

Possibly, but not to Trme’s knowledge 
Time uses the designation “one,” not to 


but to indicate quickly to the 





reader that the person so designated does 
not possess any especially newsworthy 
identity.—Eb. 


D{CUAWVP ONE 


® Men of executive position ... back home from the Century of 
Progress Exposition ... are talking about the new Dictaphone 
Model 12, on view in the General Exhibits Building. For here, at 
last, is a Dictaphone which actually looks the part it plays in the 
business world. Every line suggests speed—simplicity—tireless 
efficiency ...a splendid example of the Machine as a Work of Art. 
e Thousands of business men who already use the Dictaphone 
characterize this new model as “the finest dictating machine ever 
made.” Executives from coast to coast, who feel the need of greater | 
accomplishment with less wear and tear on themselves, are asking | 


Sirs: 

There is one peculiarity of Trme’s that I do 
not understand, and that is the apparent pre- 
sumption that a member of the proletariat (or 
anything short of a well-known socialite) is one 
of a multiple number of the same name. 

For’nstance: James Vandudency, socialite 
marries ove Maggie Smith. Of course he couldn't 
marry more than one at the same time, even il 
there should be 10,000 Maggie Smiths. Whilt 
telling us he married one, are we to understand 
he left a lot of them disconsolate? 

Are all outside the charmed circle merely 4 
spawning of tadpoles, and once in a while a big 
fish comes along and takes one? No. James | 
marries Maggie and that’s the end of it, unless 
they are divorced, in which case I suppose you 
will say “James is divorced from the one 
Maggie.” There should be some _ identifyiny 
mark in case he should marry another oi | 
Maggie Smith. | 

My own name is not a common combination 
I have never seen it duplicated, but in case an) 
accident like above should happen to me, pleast 
do not say Montmorency married one j 

GRACE ARMSTRONG 

Milford, Pa. 

After Subscriber Grace Armstrong has 
married a Montmorency, she will have 
ceased to be one, will be, even upon d:- 
vorce, an identifiable Montmorency.—E) 


us to install this new model at once. 

e But curiously enough, the Dictaphone has to make good before 
you take title. First—a detailed study of your office to determine 
“where” and “how.” Then—a loan of the required number of 
machines. Only after the Dictaphone has satisfied you that it 
really doubles your ability to get things done do you discuss 
terms of payment. 

e Ask your secretary to write or phone the Dictaphone office in 
your city for your copy of the book, “Progress.” 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Building, New York City. 


~<e 








Tree Soldiers 
Sirs: 

.. . The undersigned is in command of 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps work camps | 
and can speak from first-hand knowledge 0! th 
workings of the Corps. 

The C.C.C. member receives $30 pay Pe 
month, as Corporal Baker stated, but he does m0! 
receive free laundry, free tobacco, or free picture 
shows. He does take an oath to serve in te 
Corps six months and is not free to go hom 
anytime he chooses. a 

The outstanding inaccurate statement in ¢ 
poral Baker’s letter is that the C.C.C. men at 
doing useless labor. Our camp is located in tH 


or 
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TIME 


PRICES GO UP AGAIN 
ON SEPTEMBER 12! 


This advance notice is given 


so that you may take advantage 


of present low prices 


b pape known it—we’ve known it—that 
the time must come soon when ad- 
vancing costs would force a real increase in 
to-day’s ridiculously low prices. 


Depression made low prices. But each cut in 
I 

prices also helped to deepen and lengthen 

the depression. 


Now~—with returning better times, prices are 
starting upward. Quickening business ac- 
tivity has raised the cost of practically every- 
thing that goes to make a Kelvinator. Prices 
have increased from 22 to 102 per cent on 
many materials used by Kelvinator. And we 
are not sorry—since this is an unmistakable 
sign of a return to better times—for you—for 
us—for everybody. 


On June 28th we announced a moderate 
increase in Kelvinator prices. Now we must 
make a further substantial advance—effective 
September Ist. On and after that date, the 
price of every Kelvinator model will be much 
higher—the smallest increase is $12.50 on the 
beautiful, full-sized, full-powered Kelvinator 
which sells to-day for $99.50, 


UNTIL ; 
SEPT. l* 9 


INSTALLED PLUS FREIGHT 





No need to tell you what this means! That 
the time for you to buy your Kelvinator is 
now! Features will be the same; quality, the 
same high Kelvinator standard. The Kelvinator 
for which you would have to pay more on 
September Ist is the identical one you can buy, 
before then, at to-day’s rock-bottom price. 


More than a hundred thousand families have 
bought new Kelvinators during the past few 
months (more than in any similar period in 
our history). We know there are countless 
thousands more who are still intending to 
buy. To them we say: “Because we are grate- 
ful for your interest in Kelvinator, we offer 
you this advance notice. If you can possibly 
do so, buy your Kelvinator right away and save 
the increase. Kelvinator prices go up again 
September 1st!” 


See your nearest Kelvinator dealer and learn 
how easily you can complete your purchase 
on the convenient ReDisCo Monthly Budget 
Plan. ... KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 14280 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. Factories 
also in London, Ontario, and London, England. 


ON AND 


fri tld» 


INSTALLED PLUS FREIGHT 


Should Unforeseen Conditions Arise, We Reserve the Right to Raise Prices Before September 1st Without Further Notice 


Kelvinator 
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AND WE'LL TELL YOU WHY 


pre not a drop of paint on 
Spalding’s new Kro-Flite Golf 
Ball . . . and here’s why. 


Look at the paintless Kro-Flite 
through a microscope. You'll find its 
pure white surface free from tiny flaws. 
You'll find its marking—(a marking 
designed to the ten-thousandth of an 
inch to give utmost distance and ac- 
curacy) —absolutely unsullied! 


Now what do you find if you give 
a painted ball the same searching ex- 
amination? Nine times out of ten you 
find the marking partially filledin... 
the cover marred by minute imper- 
fections. Small defects, certainly. But 
when tests show that a variance of 
1/1000 of an inch can cause a variance 
of 3 to 5 yards in distance or direction, 
that’s a handicap no serious golfer 
can afford to accept! 


Besides this added distance and ac- 
curacy, the Paintless Cover is easy to 


clean. The ball stays playable longer 
because there’s no paint or lacquer to 
chip off. Remember, too, that the 
Kro-Flite, in gaining these advan- 
tages, has lost none of its old-time 
toughness. It still combines long dis- 
tance with maximum durability. 


New low price 

Spalding is also giving longer life to 
your golf ball dollar by reducing both 
the Kro-Flite and the Top-Flite (Spal- 
ding’s paintless championship ball) 
to 65c each... 2 for $1.25. . . $7.50 
a dozen. Your Professional, your 
Spalding dealer, or any Spalding store 

can supply you. © 1933, A.G. S. & BROS, 


—Apalding 
PAINTLESS 


KRO-FLITE 
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Anceles National Forest in the mountains just 
north of Pasadena, Calif. The men of this cam 
work eight hours a day five days a week ;; 
the hot sun on fire-breaks, fire-roads and trail 
and on what are called erosion works, Every 
week-end 50% of the camp personnel is require 
to remain in camp at all times in case of a fir 
outbreak. A “fire suppression” crew of 


C.C.C. men are on duty at all hours to answer 


fire calls with a fire truck. 
The forests on these mountain ranges extend 
ing to our east and west stand on and preser 


the watersheds for the swarming communities 


which spread out for miles to the south an 
are dependent on these watersheds for their water 


rhese include metropolitan Los Angeles, Pasa. 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Pomona, River. 


dale and Long Beach, to mention only a few, 

The value of an acre of primary watersh 
in Los Angeles County is valued by the Feder 
Board of Review at $971. In 1924 a great fir 
destroyed the growth on over 69,000 acres j 
this area. That year after the heavy floods the 
assessed value of land directly south was writt 
off the tax records by some $10,000,000, 1 
water level of reservoirs and wells dropped to a 
alarming level as far south as Long Beach, | 
the light of such facts the statement that t 
preservation of the growth on these watershed 
is “useless” is entirely unjustified. 

This preservation and care of forest growth 
(on the great watersheds) is one of the primar 
functions of the Forestry Service. The C.C( 
in working under their direction is accomplishing 
work that the Forestry Service has hoped to 
for years, but which it has not been able t 


undertake because of limited numbers and appn- 


priations, both State and Federal. And it is work 
that should not be put off to an indefinite future 


Its accomplishment means millions of dollars 


to the American public. 

The building up and, as is the case in man 
instances, the re-building of character an 
stamina that has begun to deteriorate over 


period of enforced idleness and hanging about 


street corners is not ‘“‘useless.’”’ This alone woul 
be worth the effort the President has made j 
launching the Corps, even if Corporal Baker 
assertion regarding the work the Conservati 
Corps is doing were an accurate statement. 
H. S. Avpricu 
1st Lieut., Coast Artillery 
Corps, U.S. A. 
gos Co. CAC. 
La Canada, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Some C.C.C. camps might receive the fre 
tobacco, chewing gum and picture shows of whi 
Corporal G. F. Baker speaks in his letter “R 


Deal” (Time, June 26), but ours doesn’t. It 


true, however, that our laundry is done at no cos 
to us. Any time we're free to we can borrow 
bucket, heat some water in it over an open Ir 
and wash our clothes in it. 
WILLIAM WALLACE 

C.CL. Co. $78 

Camp No. 5 

Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
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Editor: Henry R. Luce. ; 
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Associates: John Shaw Billings, Noel F. Busch 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird S. Golas 
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Today America realizes that something more than beer is back. The 
new generations, like the old, are showing their preference for the 
King of Bottled Beer. From the world’s largest brewery covering 
70 city blocks, Budweiser, as always fully aged, brings you again 
o> the friendly glass of good fellowship, which made it the most ~ He 
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Ask them both--- 


We know of no better way for you to 
test Packard superiority than to follow 
our advice and ‘‘ask the man who 
owns one.” 


First, talk to men whose Packards 
are rolling into their sixth or seventh 
year. They can tell you about Packard’s 
long life. And the smart appearance of 
their cars will prove to you that a 
Packard, whatever its age, is always 
beautiful, a car you can be proud to 
be seen in. 


What Packard has done in 1933 


Next, ask the man who bought his 
Packard this year. He can tell you that, 
with its new 1933 models, Packard has 
far outstripped the fine car field—has 
produced cars superior on every basis. 

Then ask your Packard dealer to let 
you drive one of these new Packards. 


Discover steering so easy it is almost 
automatic. Sink into cushions contoured 
by an orthopedic expert to let you relax 
naturally, completely. Listen to the 
motor—a motor that even at top speeds 
is barely audible. 


A Car that’s adaptable to you 


Discover the thrill of a car that is adapt- 
able to your own requirements. A car 
whose brake-pedal pressure, ventilation, 
and shock absorber resilience can all be 
adjusted to suit your wishes. 


Then remember that the new Packards 
will last longer even than their famous 
predecessors, and will cost less to operate. 
600,000 miles of testing at the Packard 
Proving Grounds during 1932 have 
proved that. A clutch was operating 
perfectly after 125,000 contacts in traffic. 
A transmission showed no appreciable 
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THE MAN WHO HAS OWNED ONE SIX YEARS 
THE MAN WHO HAS OWNED ONE SIX MONTHS 


wear after 50,000 miles of driving. A 
new lubricating system has doubled the 
life of motor parts—and cut repair costs 
in half. 


“man who owns 


Why not become a 
one”? Drive your old car to your Packard 
dealer’s today. If you wish to buy out 
income, your present car will probably 
cover the down payment on a new 
Packard. The balance can be spread 
over many months. You and your family 
can be enjoying a new Packard by 
tomorrow. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS Of 


The Packard Eight . . from $2150 at Detrol 


The Packard Super-Eight 
from $2750 at Detrol 


The Packard Twelve . from $3720 at Detrol 
Prices subject to increase without notice 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


Swarms of sand flies and mosquitoes 
penetrated President Roosevelt’s cabin as 
he sailed down the Potomac in the U. S. S. 
Sequoia last week-end. The pesky insects 
annoyed the President almost as much as 
the knowledge that U. S. Industry was 
lagging behind his recovery program (see 
p.12). To plan ways & means of curbing 
downright refusal by Industry to co- 
operate with the Government, should such 
asituation arise, the President had taken 
along Attorney General Cummings. What, 
if any, legal tactics were decided upon 
remained beneath their respective hats. 
but the President spared no praise in con- 
gratulating cotton textile manufacturers on 


their “faith, courage and patriotism 
and the example they have given,” when, 
back in the White House Sunday, he ap- 


proved the first and so far only industrial 
code to be put through the Recovery Ad- 
ministration’s impatient mill. ; 

If there had been any the week before, 
there was no doubt last week that the 
Administration was not to allow any for- 
tign consideration to interfere with domes- 
tic recovery. Economic nationalism was 
now Washington’s watchword. But the 
President put in many an hour discussing 
the world situation with Bernard Mannes 
Baruch, Norman Hezekiah Davis, Federal 
Reserve Governor Eugene Black, and 
many another who marched in & out of the 
White House. By cable and telephone the 
President kept in constant touch with 
secretary of State Hull at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London. 

Fp the Conference vacuum, created 
when the President forcibly removed the 
sue of immediate currency stabilization, 

he Administration was evidently trying to 

insert a world program of industrial con- 
tol, increases in wages and commodity 
prices similar to its domestic plan. To what 
tvel domestic or world prices should be 
raised, the White House would not say. 
But at his first post-vacation Press con- 
lerence, the President intimated under his 
breath that a desirable domestic price 
evel would be that of 1924-25, much to 
the surprise of observers who understood 
that 1926, a bit more prosperous, had been 
picked as the key year. 

€ To Stockholm, via London, President 
Roosevelt last week sent New York’s 
“iurence Adolf Steinhardt, nephew of 
‘med, orchidaceous Lawyer Samuel Un- 
‘myer who was once a Tammany brain- 
tuster. While U. S. Minister at the court 
ot King Gustaf V, Mr. Steinhardt was 
*xpected to set up the liaison which might 
bring Soviet Russia recognition from the 
-S. (see p. 30). 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS— 








@ Last week President Roosevelt par- 
doned Representative Francis Henry Shoe- 
maker of Minnesota, Farmer-Laborite 
who, convicted in 1930 of libeling a banker 
by addressing him as “a robber of widows 
and orphans,” served a term in Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary. Also pardoned was 
his secretary. “Not only am I the only ex- 
convict in Congress,” boasted Mr. Shoe- 
maker, “but I am the only man to emerge 
from the White House with two pardons 
as well.” 

@ By executive order last week the 15% 
Federal pay cut was extended from June 
30 to Dec. 31. Reason: There had not yet 
been any material rise in the cost of living. 
@ Secretary of the Interior Ickes at the 
President’s command became Administra- 
tor of Public Works, replacing acting Ad- 
ministrator Donald H. Sawyer. Secretary 
Ickes kept his Cabinet job. 

@ Last week President Roosevelt and 
Citizen Herbert Hoover found themselves 
in co-operation. From the White House 
the President pressed a key which closed 
an electric circuit which exploded some 
dynamite which broke the ground for the 


projected San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
(“World’s Greatest”) Bridge. On Goat 
Island, in the middle of the bay, Citizen 


Hoover shoved a golden spade into the 
ground. 

@ The President said he 
reduce 7 lb. (see p. 29). 

@ General Motors built for and last week 
delivered to President Roosevelt a Pontiac 
roadster entirely operable by hand, which 
will carry the President about his Hyde 
Park estate when he goes there the end 
of this month. 

@ Among visitors to the White.House last 
week were Helen & Addie Nickel, two 
young girls in striped trousers. They had 
bicycled up from Florida to present the 
President with a key to Jacksonville beach. 


was going to 
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THE CABINET 
Director of Outdoors 


A domain larger than 
than Abyssinia, 


wilder 
more visited than Rome, 
colder than Moose Factory and hotter than 


Belgium, 


Tophet, a fabulously scenic empire scat- 
tered over half a continent, quietly 
changed hands last week. In Washington, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes announced 
that effective Aug. 9, Arno Berthold Cam- 
merer would be the third director of the 
National Park Service. His job: to intro- 
duce the U. S. people to the grandeur of 
their own amazing outdoors. 

The acquaintance of at least a third of 
the nation’s citizenry with nature is largely 
limited to the spectacle of a strip of park 
lawn and a few trees which have valiantly 
withstood the ravages of factory smoke. 
City shut-ins are likely to forget that all 
one needs to penetrate a wilderness of 
13,000 sq. mi. is a car, a fortnight and a 


few dollars. The National Park Service 
does the rest. These are popular Western 
spots: 

Biggest, best known and second oldest 


national park is Yellowstone,* tucked up 
in Wyoming’s northwest corner. Last week 
hundreds of vacationers were pouring in 
through its east portal, Buffalo Bill’s Cody 
For about 50 mi. you follow the Shoshone 
(“Stinking Water”), whose warm springs 
never let it freeze, before you are in the 
park proper. You bed down that night in 
the Government log lodge at Yellowstone 
Lake, fifth highest in the world. This year 
the guides are taking parties of four over 
to Shoshone Lake for a chance at the big 
Mackinaw trout. Molly Island, in the 
southeastern arm of Yellowstone Lake, is 
alive with pelicans. Next day, when you 
look into the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone, there will be ospreys which you will 
probably mistake for eagles. Eagles are 
banned from the park because they kill so 
much small game. 


Somebody in your neighborhood at 
home will have told you about the park’s 
bears. There are some 700 black and 
silver-tipped grizzlies this year, so you are 
bound to see plenty. The park service runs 
tourist camps, but you can safely pitch 
your tent anywhere. (For ferocious bears, 


go to Katamai National Monument, 
Alaska, rivaled as a game range only by 


Belgian Congo’s gorilla preserve.) There 
are more bison (1,000) and elk (10,000) 
in the park than the mountainous area 
could support in the winter if hunters did 
not kill the elk and rangers cull out the 
bison. There will be Indians as well 
geysers, about which government guides 
*Yellowstone 


Springs, 
earlier. 


was established in 1872. Hot 
Ark. became a national preserve 30 years 








lecture at intervals all day long, at Old 
Faithful Inn. It is best not to do much 
public drinking in the Government hostels. 
The Federal preserves were bone Dry long 
before national Prohibition. 

If you leave Yellowstone by Gardiner, 
Mont., a long day’s drive up the Park-to- 
Park Highway will get you to Glacier, on 
the Canadian border. Glacier is the happy 
hunting ground for mountain climbers. 
(But at Mt. Rainier Park, Wash., you can 
climb over more ice, reach the third high- 
est peak in the U. S.) In fact, so Alpine is 
Glacier’s atmosphere that guest houses are 
called chalets. There are tepees of placid 
Blackfeet by mirrored lakes, lots of snow 
on the peaks, and the Government botanist 
keeps the hotels full of Indian paint-brush, 
tufted bear grass, harebell, Nancy-over- 
the-ground. He wants you to steal them. 
It will keep you from rooting up wildflow- 
ers in the park, which the Government 
assiduously cultivates. The Great Northern 
has a corner on Glacier rail travel just as 
the Northern Pacific considers Yellow- 
stone its own. 

From June 15 to September 15 this year, 
50,000 people will visit Glacier, 150,000 
will see Yellowstone. More than twice 
that many will go to the nation’s most 
popular park, Yosemite, where Director 
Cammerer was due this week. Main gate- 
way to the Yosemite is Merced, in central 
California. Pert, goodlooking college boys 
drive the buses and co-eds perform cheer- 
fully but inexpertly as waitresses. Whop- 
ping groves of Sequoia gigantea help pre- 
pare you for the first glimpse of Yosemite 
Valley. Because it is more conceivable, 
less Dantesque than the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, it is perhaps the most solemn 
natural spectacle in the world. First the 
earth burst open, then a glacier, next an 
ancient lake hollowed out and smoothed 
over this vast and verdant chasm. From 
its flat, pine-needled floor, grey monoliths 
rise 3,000 ft. around its edges. Bridal Veil 
Falls trails softly to nothingness from the 
top of the west rim. In the middle of the 
valley is Yosemite, which has a comfort- 
able hotel and one of the coldest swimming 
pools on earth. 

Zion, in southwest Utah, is Yosemite 
done in oils. Its fantastic peaks and spires 
stand on the floor of the Virgin River Can- 
yon in glittering pinks, whites and ver- 
milions. The Great White Throne of Zion 
has a history as awesome as its name. 
Only two men have ever stood in the for- 
est which caps its flat and crumbly sides. 
One was so unnerved by the descent that 
he was killed on an easier climb two days 
later. The other fell on the way down, 
survived only to become a nervous wreck. 


Director. These and 18 other na- 
tional parks, in addition to 40 national 
monuments, are the charge of Director 
Cammerer. During the fiscal year he will 
spend some $5,000,000 on them, receive 
from hotel concessions and entry fees some 
$1,000,000. His efficient and resourceful 
staff of 3,000 will counsel, direct and 
rescue from petty difficulties 1,700,000 
visitors before the summer is over. All of 
this will be a familiar routine to Mr. Cam- 
merer. 

In 1904 he gave up his job with the 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


Parker Fountain Pen Co. in Janesville, 
Wis. to go to Washington as a clerk in the 
Treasury Department. In his spare time 
he learned shorthand, Spanish, the law. In 
1916 he emerged from bureaucratic ano- 
nymity as assistant secretary of the Fine 
Arts Commission. A year later he took on 
a position as first secretary of the Public 
Building Commission. 


In rors the late great Stephen Tyng 
Mather was taken from his Chicago borax 
business by Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
who two years later made him first head 
of the National Park System. Director 
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ARNO BERTHOLD CAMMERER 


The Mather tradition goes on. 


Mather appointed Mr. Cammerer assistant 
director of the service in 1919. When Mr. 
Mather’s ill health retired him in 1929, 
Associate Director Horace M. Albright, a 
Republican, succeeded him. Mr. Cam- 
merer, a potent Democrat in Virginia, 
where he lives with his wife at Lyonhurst, 
succeeds Mr. Albright. The Mather tradi- 
tion goes on. 

Director Cammerer, tall, browned, 49 
and a good mixer, has not seen his new 
domain in years. While supervising east- 
ern parks, he has puttered expertly in his 
two-acre Lyonhurst garden, chewing an 
unlit cigar. In the Eastern service he has 
already erected a monument to himself. 
It was he who handled the acquisition— 
through State help, private grants, $5,000.- 
ooo from the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Foundation—of the lands for Great Smoky 
Mountains Park, in eastern Tennessee and 
western North Carolina. The park, not yet 
formally opened, had 300.000 visitors last 
year. Southerners boast that its peaks are 
as high from base level as any in the 
Rockies, point out that only from an air- 
plane has anyone seen sections of its deep 
wilderness. Nobody boasts that it is the 
land from which the Cherokee Nation was 
driven in 1836-39, in spite of Andrew 
Jackson’s promises, when Georgians 
thought they had found gold in the deep 
Valley of the Noonday Sun. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Modernization 

Last week Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson announced his intention oj 
spending $77,000,000 to modernize battle. 
ships. The money will come from public 
works appropriations, will be kept sem. 
rate from the $238,000,000 already 4l- 
lotted for the building of new ships. Mos 
important craft to be modernized: the 
battleshins California, Colorado, Mary. 
land, Tennessee and West Virginia. They 
will be equipped with hull ‘“‘blisters’ 
against mines and torpedoes, stronger deck 
prote-tion against air attack, new boilers 
new fighting equipment. 


INDUSTRY 


One Month; One Code 

President Roosevelt last week gave w 
his Sunday evening to U. S. industry. Pen 
in hand he approved the cotton textile 
code, first of its kind under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Because a code 
cannot take effect until the second Mon- 
day after the President’s approval, by 
signing Sunday night Mr. Roosevelt saved 
a week. The cotton code now goes into 
effect July 17. The interval is set aside to 
give the 23% of the industry which did 
not subscribe to the code time to agree to 
its provisions, or be forced in by the 
Government’s licensing power. 

The President exclaimed with pride: 
“Child labor in this industry is here abol- 
ished. After years of fruitless effort and 
discussion this ancient atrocity went out 
in a day.” y 

So great was the President’s haste to put 
the code into operation that he did no! 
wait for all its rough points to be smoothed 
out. Still to be settled, for instance, was 
the tough question of “stretch outs,” the 
practice of making one mill worker tend 
a larger number of looms as an offset to 
higher pay. But President Roosevelt could 
& would not tarry on details because: 
1) cotton mills have lately been boosting 
production to finish as much goods as pos 
sible at cheap rates before their costs g 
up; 2) on July 17 it will be 31 days sinc 
the Recovery Administration began to 
function; 3) big industries were beginning 
to lag in submitting their codes to Wast- 
ington for approval. 

Having stultified the efforts of the 
World Economic Conference by puttin 
his domestic recovery program ahead 0! 
stabilization of currencies, Presidet! 
Roosevelt was under heavy obligation to 
produce results at home. Well over 50 
trade codes were reported in the making 
Milliners, sugar men, baby-carriage det! 
ers, jewelers, druggists, furniture retailes 
lumbermen, clothing-makers, _ printets 
milk evaporators, cleaners & dyers, wasit 
material dealers, paper men, silk mant 
facturers, farm-implement makers, scrap 
iron men, tent makers, rabbit furriers 
undertakers, oilmen, pretzel bakers & 
benders, underwear men, restaurateul' 
coal men, steel men—all were in the thro} 
of codification. 

Recovery Administrator Johnson w% 
laboring to bring coal men to agreemeti 
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The general’s helper, Dudley Cates, la- 
bored to aid lumbermen with their code, 
got them to include in it Roosevelt’s pet, 
forest. conservation. Helper Earl Dean 
Howard labored with the badly disorgan- 
ized clothing industry (which was favored 
last week by a strike of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers) until he was felled by 
an acute heart attack. Helper Donald R. 
Richberg, counsel of the Recovery Admin- 
istration, was busy stimulating merchants 
in Manhattan with dire prophecies: “If 
this adventure should fail . it will be 
the failure of an industrial system. 

There is only the choice presented between 
private and public election of the directors 
of industry... . If they fumble their 
reat opportunity, they may suddenly find 
it gone forever.” 

For more help General Johnson turned 
last week to Edward Reilly Stettinius. In 
this choice the influence of Bernard Ba- 
tuch, master mind of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration, was again apparent, for 
Edward Stettinius Sr., Morgan partner 
who died in 1925, was one of Mr. Baruch’s 
associates in handling Wartime industry. 
Son Stettinius, only 32, graduate of the 
University of Virginia, a vice president of 
General Motors, was given the job of 
simulating the tycoon members of the 
Industrial Advisory Board appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper (TIME, 
June 26) to throw their influence effec- 
tively behind General Johnson’s efforts. 

But with all these efforts the Recovery 
program had not picked up the momentum 
the White House had anticipated. In its 
frst month only one trade code had been 
approved. Some 50 other codes, mostly of 
minor industries, had been submitted, none 
of them yet heard. The big industries, coal, 
steel, oil, lumber, clothing, etc. were all 
working on codes but none was yet ready. 
Allowing time for hearings, squabbles, 
compromises and Presidential approval, 
the prospect of putting them in force in 
less than two months was dwindling. 
General Johnson well appreciated that 
twas no half-an-hour job for a great in- 
dustry to draft a constitution for itself, 
but he could not overlook that some in- 
dustries were making fine profits now and 
might be in no hurry to raise their labor 
costs by adopting codes. With this in mind, 
Attorney General Cummings gave General 
Johnson a hand by calling industry’s at- 
tention to the fact that the anti-trust laws 
ié not suspended except for industries 
which had adopted trade codes approved 
by the President. General Johnson and the 
President wanted haste, wanted pressure 
put upon industry. 

“Ihave not seen anyone that I can con- 
“lentiously say is holding back,”* ad- 
nitted the Recovery Administrator. “But 
‘know that people who are just two jumps 
head of the bear are a whole lot quicker 
‘tan when the bear falls back.” 

Besides using Edward Stettinius as 
*Three weeks ago when General Johnson said 
over the telephone, “I’ve been listening to that 
ne of bunk from you fellows long enough. 
‘wd better change your tune,” he was not 
‘peaking, as Time reported, to Roy D, Chapin. 
"No was at the other énd of the line remains 
inknown, Ex-Secretary of Commerce and Board 


Chairman of Hudson Motor Car Co., Mr. Chapin 


Would be co-operative. 
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liaison man with the tycoons, and Attorney 
General Cummings as a bear to chase in- 
dustries from behind, General Johnson en- 
gaged Charles F. Horner of Kansas City to 
work up enthusiasm for co-operation with 
the Recovery Administration. During the 
War Mr. Horner helped organize the 
“Four-Minute” men for selling Liberty 
Bonds. Like his old, his new job is to 
select a Recovery Act symbol for display 
in store windows and on factory chimneys, 
to make propaganda for public support. 
Not without cause did the Administra- 
tion resort to threats and propaganda. 








———s 


International 


EDWARD REILLY STETTINIUS 


Tycoons were stimulated. 


Last week General Johnson candidly told 
newshawks: “I would say from the appear- 
ance of their production that there must 
be a lot of speculative buying of cotton 
cloth and it gives me some concern because 
they may be piling up unmanageable sur- 
pluses. Later on there might be so much 
cotton cloth in existence that there would 
be no employment for labor If we 
get too far ahead of cur purchasing power, 
it will mean a new collapse. . The 
figures indicate that we must do something 
about it. We may have a new collapse. 
I shudder to think what would happen in 
this country if we had another.” 

The President and many another knew 
the dire truth of his words, felt that the 
bear of Depression was just two jumps 
behind the Recovery Program. Charts 
prepared for Mr. Roosevelt by the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed that industrial produc- 
tion is increasing much faster than pay- 
rolls, exactly as it did in 1928 and 1929. 
Dozens of industries have stepped up pro- 
duction. Cotton shipments have tripled 
though it is far from likely that the public 
is consuming three times more cotton than 
last spring. Steel mills are working nearly 
four times as fast as last spring.* although 
steel’s two best customers, railroad and 


*Despite increased production, U. S. 
backlog of unfilled orders swelled 176,000 
during June. 


Steel’s 
tons 


building, have not resumed expansion. In- 
evitable inference is that stocks of such 
commodities are being laid in against 
higher prices, with a good chance that 
when prices do go up buying will stop. 
Last week the American Federation of 
Labor estimated that from March to May 
Industry had boosted production 35.6%, 
workers’ incomes only 7%. 

Favorable factors were, however, in- 
creased purchases of automobiles and a 
short wheat crop. When the Federal build- 
ing program gets under way it also will 
distribute purchasing power. Meantime, 
with consumption lagging, much of the 
public’s available cash was being used to 
speculate in stocks and in commodities 
just as in 1929. The value of stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange last week had 
more than doubled since the low point in 
March. Business looked up, but the paral- 
lel with 1929 hung over the economic 
scene like a black cloud. 

Knowing these things, General Johnson 
was all eagerness to get industries to agree 
to codes for shorter hours, higher wages 
before a slump sets in. Industries, glad 
though they were to co-operate in prin- 
ciple, disliked agreeing to hours as short 
or pay as high as the Administration 
wanted—especially if buying may drop off 
when prices rise. Last week General John- 
son was grooming his staff to hold hearings 
for as many as ten industries simultane- 
ously to get a maximum of action when 
wrangling over trade codes actually begins 


LABOR 
Fifteenth “Yes” 

Last week Oklahoma ratified the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. Score by States: “Yes,” 15; “No,” 
24—but since there is no time limit on 
this Amendment, the “Noes” can change 
their minds. 


PROHIBITION 
“Abundantly Clear” 

To find where the fate of National 
Prohibition will eventually be decided 
look away down South in Dixie. Next 
week Alabama, Arkansas and Tennessee 
will hold elections to ratify the 21st 
Amendment. “If all three agree to Re- 
peal,” said Postmaster General Farley 
last week, “it will all be over.” 

To help make it “all over,” President 
Roosevelt for the first time since takin” 
office came out with a public announce- 
ment of his position on Repeal. To avoid 
stirring up unnecessary dissensions within 
his own party, he had refrained from 
blunt utterances on the matter while 
Congress was in session, contented himself 
with broad hints that if the 18th Amend- 
ment were revoked by Jan. 1, he would 
drop special emergency taxes on gasoline, 


dividends, corporate profits to finance 
the Federal building program (TIME, 
May 29). Last week he took occasion to 


telegraph National Committeeman Leon 
McCord of Alabama: 

“T think I have made it abundantly 
clear that the [Repeal] platform of the 
Democratic Party adopted last year 
should be carried out in so far as it lies 
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in our power. . I subscribe to the 
Democratic platform 100%.” 

Helpful though the President’s message 
was to their cause in the South, many 
ardent anti-Prohibitionists wondered why 
Mr. Roosevelt persisted in endorsing Re- 
peal syllogistically instead of stepping out 
boldly in his own person and saying: “I 
favor Repeal.” 

With not a single State dissenting, 16 
have so far disavowed national Prohi- 
bition. Sixteen more will vote before 
December. Enough additional States may 
possibly join the Wet parade to effect Re- 
peal by Jan. 1. Such was the earnest 
hope of non-drinking “General” Farley as 
he and his Democratic machine concen- 
trated their activities on the South last 
week. 

Officiating at the opening of a Federal 
building in Greensboro, N. C., he declared: 
“I am for Repeal, the President is for Re- 
peal, and the national party platform is 
for Repeal. After Repeal, the right of 
North Carolina to determine its own 
methods of dealing with the liquor traffic 
will be firmly established, and the Federal 
Government will co-operate with you.” 

Having fired this opening gun, “Gen- 
eral” Farley prepared for a South-wide 
radio address from Memphis on the eve 
of the Tennessee-Alabama-Arkansas vot- 
ing. Senators Robinson of Arkansas and 
Harrison of Mississippi were ready to 
make a whirlwind campaign in behalf of 
Repeal on the strict basis of party loyalty. 


« 
W.C.T.U?s soth 

Alongside the blue ribbon of Pabst was 
flaunted the white ribbon of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union in beery Mil- 
waukee last week. For the 59th time, the 
W.C. T. U. was holding its annual conven- 
tion. 

Sixteen States, in which live 43% of the 
nation’s population, had _ successively 
turned thumbs down on national Prohibi- 
tion by ratifying the 21st Amendment. 
The Prohibition Bureau had just had its 
personnel reduced 40% in the interest of 
Government economy, leaving a staff of 
less than 2,000 to enforce the Volstead Act 
from coast to coast. Andrew John Vol- 
stead, author of that Act, had just lost his 
$4,500 per year job as counsel to the Pro- 
hibition administration at St. Paul. Never- 
theless, the scores & scores of white-clad, 
earnest ladies of the W. C. T. U. remained 
undaunted in Prohibition’s darkest hour in 
a decade. 

They pledged themselves to “watch the 
polls [lest] the Wets put across any 
crooked counting of the votes” at forth- 
coming Repeal elections. They heard Pas- 
tor Norman Vincent Peale of Manhattan’s 
Marble Collegiate Church deplore the fact 
that “a very high public official, who should 
represent in his personal attitude the sa- 
cred ideals of the people, begins his sum- 
mer vacation in a sailing vessel on Sun- 
day.”* They learned from Mrs. Dora B. 
Whitney of Michigan that recitations of 
“The Face On The Barroom Floor” effec- 
tively aided a Dry campaign. They passed 


*President Roosevelt sailed the 








Amberjack II 


from Martha’s Vineyard to Nantucket on Sunday, 
June 18. 


a resolution asking “fair-minded men and 
women” to renounce the dripping major 
political parties, form a Dry third. And 
after eight years Brooklyn’s scrappy little 
Ella Alexander Boole, 74, resigned the 
organization’s presidency, in favor of a 
“younger woman.” 

The younger woman was Ida B. Wise 
Smith, who passed her 62nd birthday on 
the eve of her succession from the vice- 
presidency to the presidency of the Union. 
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MINISTER-PRESIDENT SMITH 
“Wine” 


The 600,000 ladies of the W. C. T. U. are 
no longer on the attack, but Mrs. Smith is 
well qualified to direct their stubborn de- 
fense. She has crusaded for liquor reform 
and child welfare for 30 years. Born in 
Philadelphia, her family took her to Ham- 
burg, Iowa when she was a girl. She taught 
school, married, had two children. After 
her first husband died she managed a dry 
goods store for a while. In 1912 she re- 
married. Her second husband is now dead. 

For the past 20 years she has directed 


did not embarrass her 


Towa’s W. C. T. U., headquarters at Des 
Moines. She is stout, of medium height 


and a good trencherman. Because she tells 
jokes on herself, she is credited with a 
sense of humor. One she tells: When a 
newspaper reported an automobile acci- 


dent in which she was injured, an anti- 
Prohibitionist sent her a clipping, com- 
mented: “Not half bad enough.” She has 


the fervor of a Carrie Nation but the self- 
discipline of a Frances Willard. 

An ordained minister in the Church of 
Christ, Mrs. Smith likes to clear up little 
ambiguities in Scripture. Last week she 
told the W. C. T. U. convention that it 
need not be embarrassed by Christ’s mi- 
raculous transformation of water into wine. 
“Wine,” she explained, referred to the pure 
unfermented juice of the grape. Said she: 
“The word wine, like Old Dog Tray, has 
fallen into bad company. Ministers never 
use it in. connection with the Last Supper. 
Never, in giving the sacrament, say ‘Drink 
of the wine.’ The Scriptural words are 
‘the cup and the fruit of the vine.’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


Paraffined Oranges 

Stevedores sweated and loading cranes 
whirred in Los Angeles harbor last week 
as the warm dry hold of the Dorothy 
Luckenbach was lined with case after case 
of oranges all apparently blighted by; 
sickly pallor. When 7,500 .cases were 
stowed aboard the freighter nosed out of 
the harbor on a fortnight’s voyage to Man- 
hattan. 

The oranges were choice Valencias, tree. 
ripened to ruddy perfection. Ordinarily 
they would have spoiled during water 
transit without refrigeration. But shipper 
were not deliberately throwing away 7.500 
cases aboard the uniced Dorothy Lucken- 
bach: their ripe oranges were completely 
protected and preserved by a thin film of 
paraffin. 

Few days before another Luckenbach 
boat had sidled into its slip in Manhattan 
with a first consignment of paraffined or- 
anges. Luckenbach men and officials of 
the processing company which had devised 
a cheap way of dipping the fruit in paraf- 
fin, waited anxiously on the pier. They 
peeled off a few paraffin skins, found the 
fruit beneath succulent, glowing with 
health. Great was their rejoicing at the 
success of the new process. 

The high cost of refrigerated water ship 
ments dropped into the railroads’ lap the 
fat job of carrying the West’s oranges to 
the consuming East. The paraffin proces 
seemed likely to win back for the steam: 
ship companies a good share of that bus- 
ness, perhaps even increase consumptio 
by lowering Eastern market prices. Ur 
tried but inviting were the new method’ 
possibilities for lemons, limes, grapefruit, 
cantaloupe. 


FARMERS 


Cotton & Bread 


Raising its ugly head last week, avarice 


threw a bad scare into the Agricultura 
Adjustment Administration. The Souti 


reported to Washington that cotton plan 
ers, hungrily watching their product go t0 
1o¢ per Ib. for the first time in two year! 
had agreed to destroy less than 6,000.000 
acres of their current crop under the De 
mestic Allotment Plan. The Administri- 
tion wanted 10,000,000 acres (estimate! 
at 25% of the total yield) plowed unde 
or left qooyes for which it was prt 
pared to pay “benefits” to be collectet 
from a pet onl processing tax as yet oll: 
cially unannounced. 

For the second time in a week, a pl 
licized message from the Presi t 
somebody else was counted on to save! 
day (see p. 13). Up to an NBC mice 
phone marched young. hard-driving Se 
retary of Agriculture Henry Agard We: 
lace to read a letter President Roosev 
had written him “to make it very clea! 
that he “attached the greatest possi! 
importance to the cotton adjustment cal 
paign.” 

“IT myself am one of those who 4° 
planter of cotton has suffered from th 
absurdly low prices of the past few yeals 


h. 
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said Farmer Roosevelt, referring to small 
tenant plantings in past years on his farm 
near Warm Springs, Ga. (The President 
has no cotton this year.) “What I am 
concerned about, and what every other 
cotton grower ought to think about, is the 
price of cotton next year if cotton acreage 
is not reduced. 

“There are two reasons why every cot- 
ton grower should go along with the Gov- 
ernmment’s national responsibility. The 
first is the patriotic duty of making the 
plan a success for the benefit of the whole 
country; and the second is the personal 
advantage of every cotton grower in help- 
ing as an individual to reduce an over- 
supply of cotton and thereby obtaining a 
better price for what he grows.” 

“Much of the recent increase in the 
price,” warned Secretary Wallace, “has 
come as the speculators’ anticipation of 
this acreage reduction. ... 1f a grower 
refuses to face those facts... it is his 
funeral,” 

Cotton was not the only agricultural 
product which was on the minds of the 
President and his Secretary. A basic credo 
of the New Deal is that you can raise the 
price of raw materials a lot without rais- 
ing much the cost of the products they go 
into, The 30¢ per bu. processing tax on 
wheat, just effective, was passed on in toto 
to bread consumers. In. Chicago and 
downstate Illinois, a 1-lb. loaf rose from 
5¢ to 6¢. The 24 oz. loaf, price 10¢, was 
reduced to 20 oz. New York City was 
hit in the breadbasket when a 1¢ and 2¢ 


increase was indicated. North Dakota 
bakers set the minimum price for a 
“standard” loaf of bread at 12¢, a 1¢ 


tise. In Rome and Syracuse, N. Y. a 1-lb. 
loaf of bread rose 1¢. “You can’t have 
your cake and eat it,” observed President 
Henry Stude of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, denying the 3¢ bread price up- 
ping in Iowa which horrified Secretary 
Wallace week before (Time, July 10). 

_ Again the slangy Iowan, procurator of 
food prices under the Industrial Recovery 
Act, lashed out, this time in his Hearst 
Universal Service colyum: “If any group 
nes to chisel, we have the power and in- 
tention to come down on them hard!” 


STATES & CITIES 


Oklahoma’s First 

Bang, bang, bang went the gavel. To a 
raucous crowd of leather-skinned oil pro- 
hoters, sharpers, frontier businessmen and 
Indian chiefs William Henry Murray, con- 
vention chairman, announced that, by a 
thumping majority, they had approved the 
constitution which was to make Oklahoma 
the 46th State* of the United States of 
America. Place: Guthrie, Okla. Time: 
1906, 
_ Up jumped bushy-browed “C. N.” Has- 
tell who had artfully persuaded 100,000 
Indians to join the cause of Statehood. 
‘That constitution is mine,” he bawled. 
“I want to be Governor so I can enforce 
tt.’ The crowd cheered lustily. Later 
‘C.N.” Haskell was elected the State’s 
ist Governor and “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, 


—— 


sv Y i i 
3 Porty-seventh state: New Mexico. Forty- 
eighth: Arizona. 


who also thought the constitution was his, 
was chosen first Speaker of the Legisla- 
ture. Slinging a belt and a six-shooter 
around his waist, Governor Haskell took 
office in 1907. 

Within three years Governor Haskell 
defied his own constitution. That docu- 
ment provided that Guthrie was to be the 
State capital, but a popular movement 
favored Oklahoma City. In the dark hours 
of a June morning Governor Haskell or- 
dered his Secretary of State to put the 
State seal in a wheezing little tin-can of 
an automobile and drive it to Oklahoma 
City. Meanwhile the Governor chartered 
a special train from Tulsa. At daybreak 
Haskell and the seal were in a hotel room 
together, and by his proclamation, Okla- 
homa City became the capital.* 

Last week Death, as it must to all men, 











Keystone 


THE LATE “C. N.” HASKELL 


He started a scandalous tradition. 
came to feeble, impoverished Charles 
Nathaniel Haskell, 73, in a room in Okla- 
homa City’s Skirvin Hotel. He had been 
ill with pneumonia less than 24 hours. 

In 1912, Governor Haskell, already 
scandal-tainted (as were to be most of his 
successors), celebrated the end of his term 
by borrowing money from the State to 
go on a vacation. The next Oklahomans 
heard of him, he and his family had settled 
down to a life of wealth on a half-million 
dollar estate at Glen Cove, L. I. Having 
been for a time personal attorney to Oil- 
man Harry Sinclair, he became the head 
of Oklahoma oil interests valued at 
$70,000,000, helped organize Middle States 
Oil Corp., gambled in oil stocks. His bub- 
ble broke when Middle States went into 
receivership. The courts investigated, dis- 
covered that the firm’s books had been 
shipped to Paris. Oklahoma’s Haskell saw 


*The site of Oklahoma City 


was opened to 
settlement on April 1889. By night it had 
a population of 10,000 under tents. By t1910 
it had 62,205 inhabitants, was the State’s big- 
gest and most prosperous city. Even more 


phenomenal was the growth of Tulsa whose 1,390 
inhabitants multiplied 13-fold between 1900 and 
1910. Score to date: Oklahoma City, 185,389; 
Tulsa, 141,258. 


his Long Island estate auctioned off, went 
back west to recoup his fortunes. 

It was at Muskogee that his Oklahoma 
career had begun when he built the town’s 
first big hotel, put up its first skyscraper 
office building and a $40,000 opera house. 
There, as age crept upon him, he confined 
himself to a room in the hotel he had built, 
played solitaire with a soiled and anti- 
quated pack of cards which measured 
three inches through. 
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“Do Not Feed” 
On exhibit last week at Atlantic City’s 
Million Dollar Pier, between an educated 


chimpanzee and a hermaphrodite, was an 


educated politician. Behind a glass door 
marked MAYOR was His Honor Harry 
Bacharach. It was not long before a local 














© Underwood & Underwood 
ATLANTIC City’s BACHARACH 
He moved in with the freaks. 


wag attached to the door another sign: 


PLEASE DO NOT FEED. 

Atlantic City’s wise and popular chief 
executive, who has served his city steadily 
since 1911, had plausible reason for taking 


up his quarters among the freaks. It now 
costs 25¢ to see him. “I moved in to get 
away from job-hunters and favor-seekers,” 


explained Mayor Bacharach. “I’m hoping 
the admission fee will keep them away.” 
Many a citizen, though, guessed His 
Honor’s prank was designed to get a little 
summer publicity for Atlantic City. 

When Harry Bacharach, no fool at 
politics, returned from a trip to Europe 
three years ago, 650 of his friends and 
constituents chartered a ferryboat to meet 
him. Two thousand more were waiting at 
Atlantic City, where his political prowess 
and good works (his family founded a 
home for crippled children) have endeared 
him to one & all. 

Alien Cement 

When Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst was loudly thumping for his BUY 
AMERICAN movement six months ago, 
the City of New York became his first 


important disciple. The city government 
agreed to specify domestic steel in all its 
building contracts. Going a step farther, 
it forbade the use of imported cement in 
municipal construction. The Hearst Press 
trumpeted its triumph. 

But when a few weeks later the city 
called for bids on 40,000 bags of cement, 
it found that domestic cement dealers had 
jumped their price 10¢ per bag. The bids 
were thrown out, new ones called for. 
Last week the Board of Estimate, dis- 
gusted with this result of BUY AMERI- 
CAN, and egged on by Attorney Samuel 
Untermyer who denounced the U. S. ce- 
ment industry as a price-fixing trust, re- 
scinded its ban on foreign cement. 


CRIME 

Cut Rate Counterfeiters 

Most U. S. counterfeiters do not pass 
the money they manufacture. Their profit 
comes from selling it at bargain prices to 
“distributors” for an average price of $25 
for every $100 of bad bills. The “distrib- 
utors” sell the counterfeits at varying 
profit to honest men & women in desperate 
need of money, and to crooks, to swin- 
dlers. Last week in Manhattan 
service agents exposed a ring of counter- 
feiters who had been selling their bills at 
a cut rate of $15 per $100. The sleuths 
crept toward a loft building, dashed up 
stairs, smashed down a door to find four 
counterfeiters with their pockets stuffed 
with their own product. They also found 
an offset press, several thousand counter- 
feit $5 Chase National Bank notes, steel 
and copper plates for $5 notes. The Press 
was told that the ring had circulated more 
than a million $1 bills in the last six 
months. 

To prevent 


secret 


its clerks from accepting 
these and other bogus bills, the U. S. 
Post Office Department last week de- 
scribed a method of detecting counter- 
feits—a method that every shrewd passer 
of the “queer” already knew. The method: 
divide the serial number on every bill 
(except a national banknote) by six. Com- 
pare the remainder with the tiny letter in 
the lower right corner. If the remainder is 


1, the letter should be A or G 
se cs B or H 
5. ti < i. ae 
4, 5 cae. | ye ae | 
5; fe > E or K 
oO, - F or ZL 
If the letter is not correct, the note is 


counterfeit. But even if it is, the bill may 
still be counterfeit. 


JUDICIARY 
109-Day Trial 
Calvin Coolidge died. John Patrick 
O’Brien became Mayor of New York 
City. The Japanese quit the League of 
Nations over Manchuria. Germany fell 
under Adolf Hitler’s sway. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was inaugurated President of 
the U. S. The U. S. went off the gold 
standard: Beer came back. And still the 
National Diversified Corp. fraud trial ran 
on & on in Manhattan Federal Court. 
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After six months bald, hawk-eyed Judge 
John Munro Woolsey had tried to speed 
the longest U. S. criminal trial a bit by 
convening court a half-hour earlier each 
morning. That was after Chief Defendant 
Otto E. Goebel went on the stand every 
court day from March 30 to May 18. 
When he finished testifying he was 25 lb. 
lighter and his hair had turned snowy 
white. The charge against him, his two 
sisters-in-law (Misses Irene & Elizabeth 
Flautt) and six salesmen was scandalous 














Acme 
FEDERAL JUDGE WooLsEy 


“We have been ina fairyland.” 


but simple. Goebel and associates had 
succeeded in bilking $3,000,000 from 400 
Roman Catholic priests, 6,000 laymen 
with the proposal to make “movie and 
talkie pictures of a thoroughly high-class, 
moral type, such as would appeal to 
church people.” Superfilm from National 
Diversified was to be called Mary, The 
Virgin. The company did produce two 
cinemas featuring Eddie Dowling, good 
Catholic comedian, before going into 
bankruptcy in 1930. The Government 
then brought mail fraud charges. What 
prolonged the trial was the thoroughness 
of its Federal prosecutor, Jacob J. Rosen- 
blum. The defense introduced 30 wit- 
nesses, the prosecution 68. It took two 
clerks to keep the 941 exhibits straight. 
After three months one of the two alter- 
nate jurors died. 

Last week, when 15,000 pages of testi- 
mony had been taken and the trial had 
passed into its record-breaking togth court 
day,* Judge Woolsey turned the case over 
to the jury. Before he had them locked 
up he drew protests from the defense by 
declaring “One of the interesting things in 
this case is that we have been in a cor- 
porate fairyland, and you never could 
tell when around the corner you might 
*The National Diversified case broke all en- 
durance records for a U. S. criminal trial. The 
Willett v. Sears conspiracy case, tried at Dedham, 
Mass. in 1923-24. reputedly holds the record (13 
months) for a U. S. civil trial. 
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meet an appreciated asset or an ingeri. 
ously contrived surplus.” 

It took the jury, old friends since De 
12, 1932, overnight to reach a_ verdict 
All defendants were convicted on al 
counts. It took Judge Woolsey one how 
to pass sentence. Defendant Goebel go 
five years in prison, was fined $41,000, 
Irene Flautt got four years, same fine 
Her sister was not fined, was ordered im- 
prisoned a year and one day. All the reg 
were fined $41,000 each, committed to 
prison for from two to four years. 

Judge Woolsey thanked the jurors for 
their extended services, promised them 
jury exemption for five years. Then the 
13 good men & true went home to pick 
up the threads of private lives dropped 
seven months before. An insurance sales 
man, who had amazingly managed to kee; 
up his business during holidays, recesses 
and at night, found his daughter engaged 
to be married. A violinist was glad to 
have had the $3 a day fee during the wir 
ter, but his chances of summer engage- 
ments had been ruined. A_ butcher had 
lost many customers. A Liggett. tral 
manager had somehow managed his work 
at night and in the early mornings. A 


book agent was sorry to have missed his 




























annual trip to Florida. Judge Woolsey 
smilingly suggested the jury form a 





alumni association. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Party & Plans 

In Mexico City last week onetime Vice 
President Charles Curtis, replete witha 
luncheon just given him by Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels, was reported to have 
“expressed admiration for President 
Roosevelt and the American delegates a 
the London Economic Conference.” 

From Palo Alto, Calif. went 
good-natured protestations from him with 
whom Citizen Curtis went down to defeat 
last November. Instead, onetime Pres: 
dent Herbert Hoover grimly kept to hin- 
self his opinion of his successor in the] 
White House, left his followers to wonder 
if he would try to be re-elected in 1936" 

On July 29 in the Bohemian Grove neat 
San Francisco many of the nation’s ty 
coons will caper at the annual Bohemia 
Club outing. To be his guest at that famed 
revel Citizen Hoover asked Senator Davil 
Aiken Reed of Pennsylvania, a bulwark ‘ 
the G. O. P.’s Old Guard who did yeoma! 
service in the Senate for the White Hous 
in 1928-32. Observers guessed that Seni 
tor Reed was not going to take a three a 
a half-day train ride across the contine! 
just for a party. Citizen and Senator wou! 
certainly talk over Republican chances! 
next year’s Congressional elections and! 
Presidential election two years thereafte! 
If Herbert Hoover, nominal party chi 
does not choose to head the G. O. P. tick 
he will still have a strong voice in select! 
the man who will. Possible selectio! 
Senator Reed. 














no such 




























*Grover Cleveland was the only Presid 
ever to stage a comeback after one White # 


term. 
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You can see it in city after city where 
the wheels of industry are turning 
again: men are marching back to work 


LEADERSHIP! 


.O MAN of observant eye can 

fail to mark the change that 

has come over America in the past 
three months. 


You can see it in the records which 
the trained business analyst fol- 
lows: commodity prices are surging up. 


You can see it in advertising and 
in the stores where you go to buy: 
rail prices already have made a 
slight rise. 

You can see it in city after city 
where the wheels of industry are 
uurning again: men are marching 
back to work, 


After three years in which business 
withered because prices were chis- 
eled lower and lower —in which 
people feared to spend money and 
held back lest prices drop still lower 
-a new spirit of courage and con- 
fidence has started people buying! 
This new spirit, this new courage, 
is born of a single cause — leader- 
ship. This new confidence, ex- 
pressed in a reviving trade, is the 


direct result of vision, enterprise, 
competence concentrated upon a 
clearly understood task. 


UST as surely as the men and 
women of America recognize and 
respond to national leadership, so 
do they react to leadership in the 
everyday things of life. 


You see proof of that all around 
you, in every product of repute 
and popularity that bids for the 
public favor. 


Thus, because Goodyear has built 
tires for years with the extra safety 
of traction in the center of the tread, 
where the tire rides on the road — 


Because Goodyear has given genu- 
ine protection from blowouts in 
every ply of the tire by the use 
of patented Supertwist cord — a 
ply material which stands up 
longer under the constant strains 
of driving — 


This is the Goodyear All- 
Weather, which outsells 
any other tire in the world. 
Even throughout the times 
of stress, Goodyear has kept 
faith with the public by 
lifting its quality steadily 
higher, but today you can 
still buy this tire — the best 
tire we have ever made— 
for prices starting as low 
as $6.40. 


GooD 


Because Goodyear for more than 
a quarter-century has led in the 
pioneering, improvement and per- 
fection of factors in tire excellence 
which underlie extraordinary 
quality and value — 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind! 


N THE past months when money 
was scarce, and car owners needed 
the utmost value for every dollar, 
Goodyear brought the prices of the 
finest tires within reach of every- 
one — not by reducing quality, but 
by eliminating waste, increasing 
efficiency, through concentrating 
on two main lines of tires. 

You can buy these tires today—the 
world-famed All-Weather or the 
thrifty Pathfinder — at prices still 
near the lowest level of all time. 


No man can tell how soon or how 
much tire prices will go higher, but 
if mounting raw materials costs 
mean anything it is wise foresight 
to buy the tires now that you will 
need for the balance of 1933. 

You get two things: the best tires 
that Goodyear ever built, and prices 
lower than you may ever see again. 


Le ; 
[Tikit peck, 
a PRESIDENT 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 
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Men-of-sports are DRINK-WISE ‘22! 


You don’t find men who are keen and energetic dallying with heavy, sweetish drink 
They call for White Rock because they like its tang... its bubbling vitality . . . becaus 
it tastes “dry.” And one very important thing... White Rock is slightly alkaline an{ 


tends to counteract the acidity of whatever you mix it with. It thinks of tomorrow 


TO BUSINESS MEN’S WIVES... When your 
husband steps off the 5:15 tonight, tired and 
thirsty, give him a LIVELY LEMONADE (made 
with White Rock). Result... A new man. 
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WORLD CONFERENCE 
“Same With Me!” 


So pained and vexed with Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt grew James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald that for a time last week the Brit- 
ish Premier spoke of the U. S. President 
as “that person.” 

Spleen boiled up bitterest around a 
green-topped table in one of the small 
private committee rooms of the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference. As 
Conference President, snowy-crested Scot 
MacDonald had taken the table’s head. 
Around him were grouped the chairmen, 
rapporteurs and vice chairmen of the two 
chief Conference groups, the Monetary 
Committee and the Economic Committee. 
Last to arrive was U. S. Delegate James 
M. Cox who battled so fiercely when the 
Conference first met to be elected Mone- 
tary Chairman. As he strolled in several 
minutes late Mr. Cox heard high words, 
realized that the other Conference officials 
were flaying President Roosevelt. 

“Gentlemen!” cried Ohio’s Cox, “I agree 
with you that in this grave hour absolute 
candor is essential. I realize that my pres- 
ence may embarrass you in your exchange 
of views. If so, I am quite willing to with- 
draw.” 

They made him stay and listen to their 
views on the President’s blunt refusal to 
stabilize the dollar in terms of gold. 

“I went to Washington!” cried Italian 
Finance Minister Guido Jung. “I talked 
w President Roosevelt a few weeks ago. 
He said the stabilization of currencies was 
one of the first essentials of this Confer- 
ence. Now he seems to brush all that aside. 
I cannot understand it!” 

“When we sent M. Herriot to see Mr. 
Roosevelt,” tersely remarked French Fi- 
nance Minister Georges Bonnet, “it was 
the same with him.” 

“It was the same with me!” cried Prime 
Minister MacDonald, after which the ses- 
sion waxed really warm. Mr. Cox, upset 
by all he heard that day, was sent to bed 
by his doctor at 7 p. m. with one degree of 
lever, 

Meanwhile, his sea vacation over, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt returned to the White 
House to find his desk littered with urgent 
cables from Chief U. S. Delegate Cordell 
Hull in London. In them Mr. Hull—de- 
scribed by London newshawks as a 
“stricken man’’—revealed that the Confer- 
ence steering committee was ready to vote 
adjournment. Blame seemed about to fall 
squarely on the President. By utmost ef- 
lorts Mr. Hull had barely managed to per- 
suade the Conference steering committee 
to hold off until next day. What was the 
U.S. Delegation to do? The President 
pondered an answer. 

Th London meanwhile his great good 
wisher News Pundit Walter Lippmann was 
publicly giving him this free advice: “The 
Conference Should Adjourn. . The es- 
sential facts are quite clear. The United 
States will not stabilize its currency until 
a sufficient rise in prices has been achieved. 
The gold countries will not consider a de- 
Valuation of their currencies or an infla- 
llonary policy. The British Government 


TIME 


FOREIGN NEWS 


are unable to take a decisive position. .. . 
To safeguard his |domestic] program the 
President has wisely rejected all proposals 
which would interfere with it. He has not 
been afraid to deadlock the Conference. 
Why should he be afraid to propose that 
it adjourn?” 

Cheerily independent, President Roose- 
velt queried Secretary Hull as to whether 
a ten-day recess of the Conference might 
do some good. By this time Conference 
stenographers and pages had been warned 








U. S. SECRETARY HULL 


Expert Warburg was nodded out. 


by the Secretariat that their jobs might 
not outlast the week. Mr. Hull made clear 
that a brief adjournment would not do. 
The Conference must either close up tight 
or go definitely on. The President, still 
without consulting his Brain Trust, began 
to draft in the White House a second mes- 
sage to the Conference. Amid his labors 
he called up Secretary Hull for an extra 
secret talk. In London, when U. S. Banker- 
expert James P. Warburg entered the room 
in which Mr. Hull was telephoning, a 
meaning jerk of the Secretary of State’s 
head caused him hastily to withdraw. Ten- 
sion meanwhile was slackening. “I will 
lunch with the U. S. Delegation tomor- 
row,” said French Finance Minister Bon- 
net. “We must not destroy all signs of 
confidence.” 

Commodity Dollar. That night Sec- 
retary Hull was able to read to the Con- 
ference a second Roosevelt pronouncement 
so courteous in tone that the Continentals, 
whose feathers had been badly rutfled by 
what they considered the President's rude 
language and dictatorial air in his first 
message, were perceptibly smoothed down. 
Not retreating one inch, Mr. Roosevelt 
again refused gold stabilization between 
currencies but in effect persuasively invited 
the world to join the U. S. on a standard 
of managed currency and commodity 
money. “Revaluation of the dollar in terms 
of American commodities,” he wrote, ‘is 
an end from which the Government and 
people of the United States cannot be 








diverted. . . . The exchange value of the 
dollar will ultimately depend upon the suc- 
cess of other nations in raising the prices 
of their own commodities in terms of their 
national money... . 

“The first task is to restore prices to a 
level at which industry and above all, agri- 
culture, can function profitably and effi- 
ciently. 

“The second task is to preserve the sta- 
bility of this adjustment, once achieved. 

“The part which gold and silver should 
play after adjustment has been secured 
would seem a further subject for consider- 
ation by the Conference. 

“We conceive, therefore, that the great 
problems which justify the assembling of 
nations are as present today and as deserv- 
ing of exploration as was the case a few 
weeks ago.” In other words: the Confer- 
ence must go on! 

Next day two statesmen from the Amer- 
ican continent—Tennessee’s fervent Cor- 
dell Hull and Canada’s vehement Premier 
Richard Bedford Bennett—joined forces 
to put President Roosevelt’s thesis across. 
For several days the British dominions, all 
far more radical than the Mother Country, 
had been warming up to the special Roose- 
velt brand of “price raising.” All speeches 
made were kept secret, but at one point 
Secretary Hull brandished under the knife- 
like nose of French Finance Minister Bon- 
net a copy of that thick pamphlet, the 
Conference agenda, asking with passionate 
emphasis whether there were not scores of 
subjects left which the Conference could 
discuss. The Frenchman admitted that 
there were. Japan’s frail old Viscount Ishii 
voiced his shrill support of Mr. Hull. 
Premier Bennett declared that the Confer- 
ence had only scratched the surface of its 
tasks. Grudgingly, after three hours of 
debate, the Conference Bureau (steering 
committee) instructed all subcommittees 
to report this week what subjects can still 
be profitably dealt with.* Thus officially 
the Conference was “saved” but it badly 
needed fresh ideas and a program. 

Secretary Hull, after fresh talks with 
President Roosevelt, tried to inject an 
idea that the Conference should grapple 
with “price levels, credit policy, innumer- 
able prohibitions and restrictions stran- 
gling mutually profitable trade transac- 
tions, retaliation and countless other war- 
breeding trade practices and methods.” 
The steering committee, cold to this pro- 
posal, began to. discuss adjourning the 
Conference on July 26 “for at least two 
months” but were halted by a fresh emo- 
tional plea from Mr. Hull. “I do not see,” 
cried he to correspondents, “how the Con- 
ference statesmen can go home to their 
starving people and admit they have failed 
to achieve anything!” 

That night he was supported by Chan- 


*Subcommittee 3B of the Economic Commit- 
tee last week unanimously resolved to promote 
a study of diseases of the coconut palm. Equally 
unimportant to most delegates seemed the sailing 
from England last week of No. 1 Brain Trusty 
Raymond Moley, whose visit was a fizzle from 
the Conference viewpoint since it turned out that 
he, hailed on his arrival in London as “Moley, 
Moley, Moley, Lord God Almighty,” did not in 
fact come empowered to speak with authority 
for President Roosevelt. 
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cellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamber- 
lain who made a long speech to the House 
of Commons urging the Conference to go 
on & on. “Let us keep contact with all 
other countries!” pleaded gaunt, earnest 
Mr. Chamberlain. “Let us not despair, 
even now, of achieving results of solid, 
practical value from the Conference!” 

Keynes Lunch. Candidly Scot Mac- 
Donald admits that he knows next to noth- 
ing about economics. Eager last week to 
find out what President Roosevelt meant 
by a “commodity dollar” the Prime Min- 
ister invited to lunch the most eminent 
of Britain's more radical economists, Pro- 
fessor John Maynard Keynes. 

Presumably they discussed the so-called 
‘Keynes Plan.”” This proposes to devalu- 
ate all the world’s currencies between 20 
and 33°. (The dollar and pound were 
already in that range last week.) By mak- 
ing the respective governments’ gold hold- 
ings more valuable in terms of devaluated 
paper, such devaluation would permit 
more paper money to be issued against 
hasic stores of gold and this money would 
he used to promote public works and cover 
treasury deficits. 

An essential feature of the Keynes Plan 
is that monies should be “definitely de- 
valuated,” i. e. stabilized at their new low 
levels in terms of commodity prices. The 
sort of money which would be created 
under this “Keynes Plan” is similar to the 
“commodity dollar” of U. S. Professor 
Irving Fisher which President Roosevelt 
may well have had in mind last week. Both 
professors urge that governments methodi- 
cally vary the gold parity of their paper 
money in such a way that it shall always 
have the same average commodity pur- 
chasing power, computed with reference 
to a broad commodity price index, as now 
kept by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Professor Keynes declared last week 
that President Roosevelt is “magnificently 
right,” called his message “a challenge to 
us to decide whether we propose to tread 
the ‘old, unfortunate paths or to explore 
paths new to statesmen and to bankers.” 

Gold Lunch. So new and alarming to 
central bankers are these “new paths” that 
few days after the Keynes-MacDonald 
meal in London a vastly different lunch 
was given in Paris by Governor Clement 
Moret of the Bank of France. His guests 
were the heads of the central banks of 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Po- 
land—the World Conference “gold group.” 
They had come to Paris to save the gold 
standard. With them lunched U. S. Presi- 
dent Leon Fraser of Europe’s Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements (B. I. S.). He 
promised to help. The sumptuous table 
was laid in the ornately gilded “Gold 
Room” of the Bank of France, directly 
above Europe's largest gold bullion vaults. 

During their lunch the bankers worked 
out a system of day & night telephonic 
vigil between their offices to check specu- 
lative raids on their respective currencies 
They observed with satisfaction that last 
week the speculative rush was away from 
all other world currencies, even sterling. 
and towards theirs. “It is an important 
fact,” declared Governor Moret as the 
luncheon broke up, “that our six nations 


possess more than 40% of the world’s 
gold.” (The U. S. possesses about 38%.) 

In Washington the President received 
a flood of congratulations on his stand 
against the ‘European bankers.” Most au- 
thoritative was a statement by the Com- 
mittee for the Nation on which figure such 
tycoons as Remington Rand's J. H. Rand 
and Sears, Roebuck’s Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. They urged not Professor Keynes’ 
33% devaluation but a prompt cut in the 
gold content of the dollar by 42.87 “as 
necessary to restore the 1926 price level.” 

Actual Progress made at the World 
Conference last week was solely in the 
realm of wheat. The “Big Four” wheat 
exporting countries (U. S., Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Australia) had been held up for 
a fortnight while Australia’s dapper, grey- 
spatted Resident Minister in London, 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce, badgered his 
Government by cable at 40¢ per word to 
join the others in some sort of wheat 
acreage reduction pact (Time. July 3). 
Last week, after a conference of Aus- 
tralia’s State Premiers, Dominion Premier 
Lyons (“The Man from Tasmania”) had 
good news for Mr. Bruce. Next day the 
“Big Four” announced themselves agreed 
on “a policy of temporary adjustment of 
production to world demand, with a 
view to improving the price of wheat and 
liquidating the surplus stacks now over- 
hanging the market.” 

In concrete terms this was said to mean 
that the participating states would enforce 
a reduction of their wheat acreage by at 
least 15% for the next two years. They 
sought last week to obtain from France, 
Italy and other European wheat consum- 
ing states some lowering of their tariffs 
and embargoes against wheat. Informally 
Italian representatives at the Conference 
said that Premier Mussolini had given 
them “every assurance of full co-operation 
with the great wheat producing states.” 
The French delegation raised the issue 
of wine. With repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment in sight, the U. S., they declared, 
could make a great international gesture 
by agreeing to permit Frenchmen to trade 
their surplus of wine for part of the U. S. 
surplus of wheat. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bow Bells 
Gay go up and gay go down 
To ring the bells of London town 
“Vou owe me ten shillings!” 
Sav the bells of St. Helen’s. 
“When will you pay me?” 
Say the bells of Old Bailey. 
“When I shall grow rich?” 
Say the bells of Shoreditch. 
“Pray when will that be?” 
Say the bells of Stepney. 
“I—DO—NOT—KNOW !” 
Says the great bell at Bow. 
—Old jingle. 

By tradition the true London Cockney 


was “born within sound of Bow bells” 
ringing from the tower of St. Mary-le- 


Bow Church in Cheapside. The church’s 
name came from the “bows” (arches) on 
which its first building was raised above 
London’s swamps. In the 15th Century 


Bow Church's great bell rang travelers in- 
to town at nine every night, called Dick 
Whittington back to become Lord Mayor 
of London. Slowly its 17th Century Tower 
built by famed Sir Christopher Wren 


gathered new bells. Slowly the twelve 
gathered green patinas of  verdigris, 


cracked; the clappers rusted, the machin- 
ery clogged. The Tube under the church 
shook the steeple dangerously. In 1928, 
after 250 years, the Bow bells fell silent, 

Last week Britain’s U. S.-born Depart- 
ment Store Tycoon Harry Gordon Self- 
ridge held the rope of the great tenor bell, 
Shocked by the lapse of a British legend, 
he had paid for the restoration of Bow 
bells. He handed the rope to white-ton- 
sured Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The oldsters of the Ancient 
Society of College Youths who tradition. 
ally ring the bells stood ready. Archbishop 
Lang leaned firmly on _ the _ bell-rope, 
Across Cheapside the. great bell of Bow 
said again, “I—DO—NOT—KNOW!” 
The eleven smaller bells chimed in. 


GERMANY 


Commissars Ousted 

Sure that it knew best how to manage 
German business, one of the first steps 
of the Hitler Government was to poke into 
hundreds of the Fatherland’s leading in 
dustries a Nazi busybody called a “com 
missar.” 

The cocksure commissars dismissed 
Jews, created jobs for Nazis. tinkered pro- 
duction while cowed factory managers 
swore, wept and tore their hair. Results 
have met their worst fears. German busi- 
ness has slumped, not soared (Tre, July 
10). Last week even Adolf Hitler could 
see that Nazi commissars had become too 
much of a luxury. They were all dis- 
missed and German businessmen were 
heartened by a statement from Herr Gott- 
fried Feder, famed “Ideologist” of the 
Nazi Party, who was appointed fortnight 
ago to a dominant post in the Ministry of 
Economics. Cried Herr Feder: 

“The first thing German business needs 
is peace and quiet. It must have a feeling 
of absolute legal security. It must know 
that work and its returns are guaranteed. 
The interferences in business which oc- 
curred at first, perhaps as a result of too 
much zeal. have become intolerable and 
have now been abolished!” 

Three days later Chancellor Hitler, who 
frankly admits to borrowing many of his 
notions from Ideologist Feder, orated pas- 
sionately against Nazi interference in bus- 
ness to a slightly bewildered meeting of the 
Statthalters (“viceroys”) he has appointed 
to rule the various states of the Reich. 

“We must not depose a business man if 
he is efficient just because he is not vet 2 
Nazi,” shouted the Chancellor, “especially 
if the Nazi to be put in his place knows 
nothing about business.” 

Warming to this good idea, the Chancel- 
lor thundered: “We have absolute power! 

. Our program was not formed to make 
pretty gestures but to give life to the 
German people. It does not oblige us to 
upset everything like fools! It requires us 
to be clever and cautious. Ra 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Concordat 

Socialite, luxury-loving Franz von Papen 
isno Nazi. In the Hitler Cabinet he keeps 
his Vice Chancellorship (a decorative si- 
necure) chiefly because he is a Papal 
Chamberlain and because Germany’s new 
Nazi masters suppose him to be an “in- 
timate friend” of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI. All last week Herr von Papen was 
enjoying himself in Rome. He loves noth- 
ing quite so much as supping in state at a 
Cardinal’s Palace with twinkling candles 
on the table and viands of the best. Every 
day Vegetarian Hitler called up to ask 
how the negotiations were going with 
Papal Secretary of State Cardinal Pacelli. 
They were going splendidly, Papal Cham- 
berlain von Papen cheerfully reported, 
and, sure enough, by the end of the week 
he initialed a concordat with the Holy See. 

Before the initialing took place German 





International 
CARDINAL PACELLI 


“German Catholics cannot reprove the 
Vatican.” 


Catholics were forced to bow the political 
knee to Adolf Hitler, hoping all the while 
that the concordat would safeguard their 
religious rights. As a peace offering to the 
Nazis, they dissolved their Catholic Centre 
Party, the Party which fought Prince Bis- 
marck so stoutly three generations ago, 
the Party which gave to the German Re- 
public one of its greatest Chancellors, 
pale, ascetic, tremendously hard-working 
Bachelor Heinrich Briining (Trae, April 
1, 1930 et seq.). 

Seventy-three Catholic Centre Deputies 
of the German Reichstag and 68 in the 
Prussian Diet were refused permission to 
join the Nazis last week and became “men 
without a party.” Most of them were ex- 
pected to resign their seats. The decree 
o1 the Catholic Centre executives dis- 
solving the party was piteously abject. 
They begged that Catholic dignitaries be 
protected from slander” in the Nazi 
Press and that physical property belong- 
ing to Catholic Centrist Party headquar- 
ters be not confiscated. “A political revolu- 
tion,” they declared, “has placed German 


state life on a completely new basis which 
leaves no room for party activity. The 
German Centre Party, therefore, dissolves 
itself in agreement with Chancellor Hitler 
—the dissolution to take effect immedi- 
ately.” 

Thus the last non-Nazi party in Ger- 
many folded up and Chancellor Hitler 
completely achieved his political objective, 
the “Totalitarian (One Party) State.” 

Not Abandoned. From his office at 
the Vatican, slim, sensitive-fingered Papal 
Secretary of State Cardinal Pacelli kept 
assuring German Catholics through state- 
ments to the Roman Press that their en- 
forced political sacrifices were not in vain. 

“On account of the exclusion of Catho- 
lics as a political party from the public 
life of Germany,” read one of these state- 
ments, “it is all the more necessary that 
the Catholics . . . find in the diplomatic 
pacts between the Holy See and the Nazi 
Government guarantees which can assure 
them at least the maintenance of their 
position in the life of the nation. German 
Catholics . cannot reprove the Vatican 
for having abandoned them in a moment 
of crisis.” 

The proof of this claim was in the Ger- 
man-Papal concordat. It 
articles, provides notably for the Catholic 
education of all children of Catholic 
parents in Germany. In districts where 
Catholics are in a majority the public 
schools shall be Catholic. Elsewhere Cath- 
olic children will attend separate Catholic 
schools. Thus Pope Pius retains in Ger- 
many a firm grip on what he likes to call 
“the dear youth.” 

As in most concordats, the Church 
agrees to keep her priests out of politics, 
but considering the present violent, ex- 
temporaneous character of Nazi justice in 
German courts they were granted im- 
portant guarantees. Even in Nazi Ger- 
many magistrates will have no power to 
force from Cathoiic priests the secrets of 
the confessional, though they may brow- 
beat Protestant parsons at pleasure. [i- 
nally the concordat, first ever signed by 
the Government of all Germany with the 
Holy See, supersedes, though it does not 
abolish the previous concordats existing 
between the Vatican and the German 
States of Prussia, Baden and Bavaria. 

“Unconditional Service?” In Berlin 
the acts of Adolf Hitler after the concordat 
was signed showed that he, reared a Cath- 
olic, still has a healthy respect for Rome 
He promptly let out of jail all Catholic 
priests held on political charges. More- 
over, he rescinded a whole batch of decrees 
under which Catholic organizations had 
been dissolved, permitted them to re- 
organize. These acts showed where the 
Chancellor’s heart inclined, but his voice 
as usual was raised in triumphant bombast. 

“It appears to me,” he cried, “that 
through the conclusion of the concordat 
sufficient guarantees have been given that 
German citizens of the Roman Catholic 
faith will henceforth put themselves un- 
conditionally in the service of the new 
Nazi State!” 

Most German clerical observers seemed 
to feel that the Nazi State had yielded 
just enough to Rome to avoid open 


consists of 35 


struggle with a potentially dangerous 
enemy. Meanwhile non-Nazi Protestants 
were ruthlessly hounded last week. Theo- 
logical students at the Berlin University 
were told: “You will never get a pastorate 
unless you join the ‘German Christians’ ” 
(Nazi Protestants). All over Germany 
non-Nazi pastors received notice that 
“You have only until July 15th to join 
the German Christians.” After that non- 
joiners were expected to be forcibly de- 
prived of their pastorates. 


ITALY 


Pinnings 

Bristling with American Legion pins, 
William Edward (“Bill”) Easterwood Jr.. 
big, breezy Texan and vice-commander of 
the Legion, was in Rome last week. He 
called on Italy’s King Victor Emanuel and 














LEGIONARY EASTERWOOD 


“Mussolini asked for the pin I wore on my 
hat a 

Premier Benito Mussolini, afterwards 
confided to the Press: “Premier Mussolini 
asked for the pin I wore on my hat and 
I pinned it on his lapel. I offered the King 
the one I had on my coat and pinned it 
on his lapel. He said he was very proud 
to wear it.” Thus Vice-Commander Eas- 
terwood thought he had made Italy’s King 
and Premier honorary members of the 
American Legion. 

As fast as cable wires could hum, Le- 
gion National Commander Louis Arthur 
Johnson rebuked Easterwood: “Constitu- 
tion prohibits honorary memberships in 
American Legion. Please govern yourself 
accordingly.”” ‘Undaunted, Easterwood 
invited King Victor Emanuel to address 
the Legion’s October convention in Chi- 
cago by radio, told him the Legion’s 1936 
convention would probably be held in 
Rome. The King gave Easterwood his 
warm, rabbit-toothed smile. Said Legion- 
ary Easterwood of his new friends: “They 
both are war veterans of a country allied 
with us in the World War, and they have 


a right to wear the buttons.” 








“Nation of Centaurs” 

Once supposed to ride in a limousine 
with bullet-proof glass because he feared 
assassination, Benito Mussolini has re- 
cently taken to riding a motorcycle, setting 


informal fashions in dress. Though he 
sometimes still wears a top hat and cut- 
away, Jl Duce decided last week that in 
the case of lesser Fascist officials even 
occasional display of such formal clothes 
should be discouraged. In Rome the Fas- 
cist party’s Spartan Secretary General, 
Signor Achille Starace, sent out to all Fas- 
cist officials last week the following six- 
point general guide to official behavior: 

“First. Frequent neither by day nor by 
night the so-called de /uxe resorts and de 
/uxe theaters. 

“Second. Travel afoot as much as pos- 
sible; otherwise use an automobile of the 
useful (as distinguished from the de luxe) 
type; better yet, use a motorcycle. 

“Third. At official ceremonies do not 
wear a silk hat and do wear the simple 
black shirt of the revolution. 

“Fourth. Do not put on airs, in any 
wise, in habits or manner of living. 

“Fifth. Keep rigorous office schedules 
and listen to the maximum number of 
persons with the greatest patience and 
humaneness. 

“Sixth. Frequent populous districts and, 
in these difficult times, go, not only theo- 
retically but physically, among the people.” 

Recently the Cabinet exempted motor- 
cycles from all taxes in Italy and the Fas- 
cist Press called on Italian males to be- 
come ‘“‘a nation of motorized centaurs.” 


RUSSIA 
Aggression Defined 


At the Soviet Embassy in London last 
week seven states which border Russia 
signed a unique pact against aggression. 
Years ago nearly all nations signed the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact “renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy’—but 
that defines nothing, least of all aggression, 
the primary act of war. For the first time 
in history aggression was defined in a bind- 
ing treaty last week when Russia signed 
the pact with Poland, Rumania, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Estonia and Latvia. 

“There shall be recognized as an aggres- 
sor,” declared this epochal pact, “that 
State which shall be the first to have 
committed one of the following actions: 

“First—a declaration of war on another 
State. 

“Second—invasion by armed forces of 
the territory of another State even with- 
out a declaration of war. 

“Third—attack by its land, sea or air 
forces, even without declaration of war 
upon the territory, on the vessels or flying 
machines of another State. 

“Fourth—a naval blockade of coasts or 
ports of another State. 

“Fifth—support accorded armed bands 
which are organized on its territory and 
which shall have invaded the territory of 
another State; or refusal, in spite of the 
demand of the invaded State, to take on 
its own territory all steps in its power to 
deprive the bandits aforesaid of all aid or 
protection.” 


TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


Next day this definition was signed all 
over again in a special regional pact be- 
tween Russia, Turkey and the “Little En- 
tente” (Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia). By many London observers 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim Maxim- 
ovich Litvinov, sponsor of the non-aggres- 
sion treaties, was thought to loom as a 
new leader in Eastern Europe, the cham- 
pion of the “Little Entente” and Poland 
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Keystone 
PoLANp’s BECK 
“A most important act! A great step!” 
against possible German aggression. In 
Warsaw, where every Pole hates & fears 
Adolf Hitler, relieved Polish Foreign Min- 
ister Colonel Josef Beck exclaimed: “This 
is a most important political act—a great 
step toward organization of world peace!” 
Farsighted Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov was born in a part of Imperial 
Russia which now happens to be Polish. 
Several years ago, when Russia and Poland 
were publicly at daggers points, he began 
making overtures to a Pole who had been 
born on soil now part of the Soviet Union, 
famed August Zaleski, “The Briand of the 
North,” then Foreign Minister of Poland. 
Almost furtively the two statesmen laid 
the basis of a diplomatic rapprochement, 
perhaps not desired at that time by either 
Dictator Stalin or Dictator Pilsudski. Last 
vear M. Zaleski was replaced by Foreign 
Minister Beck, a ‘“‘Pilsudski Colonel,” re- 
puted a swashbuckler. Momentarily the 
Polish-Russian rapprochement seemed to 
go glimmering. But Adolf Hitler, with his 
tirades against Marxism and his itch to 
have back the Polish Corridor, played 
straight into Comrade Litvinov’s hands. 
Last week while Colonel Beck lavished 
congratulations on the roly-poly Russian, 
demoted “Briand of the North” Zaleski 
watched with quiet satisfaction from his 
vantage point as president of Warsaw’s 
largest private bank. In Moscow the of- 
ficial Press purported to have inside Scan- 
dinavian information that Comrade 
Litvinov will win the next Nobel Peace 
Prize. 
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CHINA 
Flag, Pearl & Peace 

Nearly every little Chinese army js 
normally for sale. But a serviceable, three- 
ship navy hawking itself up & down the 
China coast is something novel. Last week 
slant-eyed millions chuckled as unexpected 
sales resistance was encountered by mv- 
tinous officers and crews dauntlessly re- 
solved to sell two of the best and most 
historic cruisers under the Chinese flag and 
to throw in a training ship for good meas- 
ure. 

The cruiser Hai Chi (“‘Flag of the Sea”) 
earned in 1911 the distinction of being 
the first Chinese war boat ever to visit the 
West when she steamed as near as possible 
to the Coronation of King George V, dis- 
charged a cargo of Chinese emissaries in 
gorgeous silken robes. Built in 1897 the 
Hai Chi and the equally venerable Hai 
Shen (‘Pearl of the Sea”) were still listed 
last week as the only cruisers in China’s 
Northeastern Squadron. When some weeks 
ago their commanders quarreled with 
sedentary Admiral Shen Hung-lieh, Mayor 
of Tsingtao, he could do nothing to pre- 
vent their steaming out on the high seas 
of barter with the training ship Chao Ho 
(‘Foundation of Peace’), a splendid mod- 
ern Chinese craft of 1911. 

At first the runaways steamed north, 
thinking to sell their ships to the Puppet 
State Manchukuo, but Japan who tweaks 
the puppet’s strings has a real navy, re- 
fused to bid. Disgruntled, the mutineers 
turned south. They remembered that in 
1917 the same three ships sold out to the 
Canton faction of the late, great Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen for $60,000. Perhaps Canton 
might be in a buying mood again. 

Canton is 1,500 miles south of Tsingtao 
but the creaking old war boats put on 
their best speed. They had to pass Shang- 
hai, where the Chinese Government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek keeps its 
apology for a navy, but that offered no 
fight, simply ignored the mutineers. Wal- 
lowing on toward Canton they stopped at 
Amoy—in case the heroic 19th Route 
Army now stationed there should want to 
buy a navy. It did not. 

Just before the mutineers reached Can- 
ton, where General Chen Chi-tang heads a 
Government loosely subservient to that of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Generalissimo acted 
decisively to save his face, Chinese 
fashion, and give an appearance of 
squelching the mutineers. To General 
Chen, who was about to buy the three 
war boats anyway, Chiang telegraphed 
“orders to incorporate them temporarily 
into the Southwest Navy” at Canton. 

Next day news that the mutiny was ap- 
parently successful—i. e. that the muti- 
neers would receive suitable bribes from 
General Chen to turn over their ships— 
caused three more Chinese war boats, all 
midgets, to break away from the North- 
eastern squadron and streak for Canton. 
This was too much for Generalissimo 
Chiang. Since the newly mutinous ships 
were so very small, he ordered the three- 
year-old cruiser Yat-sen (China’s newest) 
to leave Shanghai on a “mystery cruise,” 
presumably to intercept the midgets. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


To Chinese newshawks who swarmed 
aboard the prosperously mutinous Hai Chi, 
her captain, still worried about just how 
hig a bribe he would receive, confessed: 

“We had a rough time, this trip. Off 
ormosa we struck heavy weather and the 
training ship Foundation of Peace almost 
sank. We had to tow her with a steel cable 
from my ship, the Flag of the Sea and on 
the way the Pearl of the Sea almost ran 
out of coal.” 


Ting’s Tenth 

In Tokyo businesslike Bolsheviks offered 
for sale last week the romantic railroad 
gxnning wild & woolly North Manchuria 
which was imperially and corruptly 
whelped at the coronation of Tsar Nicho- 
las Il. 

In 1891 while he was still Tsarevich, 
young Nicholas sailed with a gorgeous 
retinue into dazzled Vladivostok. This out- 
post of the Russian Empire he proclaimed 
—quite in the manner of Edward of Wales 
today—must be linked by rail with St. 
Petersburg. Preferably the line should run 
direct, cutting from Vladivostok straight 
across North Manchuria, then Chinese. 
Five years later China’s wicked old Em- 
press Dowager sent to Nicholas II's cor- 
mation an ancient Chinese with a world- 
great name and an itching palm, the Vice- 
ty Li Hung-chang. 

Half a million solid gold Russian rubles 
(§250.000) soothed Viceroy Li’s palm be- 
fore he consented to a means by which 
Russia might build her imperialistic rail- 
way across what was after all part of 
China. Created was a dummy _ Russo- 
Chinese Bank which built the railway 
thiely from the proceeds of bonds sold 
tosmall, thrifty Frenchmen who, 37 years 
alter, are still screaming for their money. 

As eventually built, the railway not 
only spanned North Manchuria, but 
branched off from the Russian-built junc- 
tion, Harbin, to traverse South Manchuria 
and end at Port Arthur. That fatal 
branch, the great Imperial Russian Minis- 
ter, Count Witte, later admitted, largely 
provoked the Russo-Japanese war. Japan, 
when she had whipped the Russians, seized 
their southern branch from Port Arthur 
‘star up as Changchun (140 miles below 
Harbin ) and made it her own great, im- 
eral iron road, the Japanese South Man- 
churia Railway. 

Up to last week Russia had still clung, 
through a thousand skirmishes, intrigues 
and bandit wars, to her original line across 
North Manchuria, a road named the 
‘Chinese Eastern Railway” in a deliberate 
tempt by tsarist statesmen to disguise 
s Russian character. Built on the extra 
wide five-ft. Russian gauge, the C. E. R. 
smore than 1,000 miles long and famed 
ler its towering, broad-beamed cars. Man- 
thurian ponies scatter whinnying with 
terror at the vast clouds of smoke belched 
‘y wood-burning C. E. R. locomotives. 
Chinese bandits, observing a peculiar eti- 
quet, never blow up a C. E. R. tunnel 
which might be too expensive to repair. 

caring up a bit of rail here & there, they 
tb only an occasional train, are careful 


not to kill the rail goose which lays so 
many golden eggs. 

In the Tokyo haggling which began last 
week a pat question soon popped up: was 
the Soviet Union selling primarily its 
rights in a railway or was it selling diplo- 
matic recognition to the purported pur- 
chaser, Japan’s puppet state Manchukuo? 
Ostentatiously Japan pretended to have 
nothing to do with the deal.* Her suave, 


GENERAL Hans KuNDT 
His burrowers beat the League. 


(See col. 3) 


soft-voiced Foreign Minister Count 
Yasuya Uchida carefully withdrew trom 
the haggling chamber, leaving behind him 
only two Japanese “advisers” to tell Man- 
chukuo’s General Ting Shih-yuan what to 
say & do. Perfectly understanding that 
he was dealing with a puppet, Comrade 
Benedict Kozlovsky, chief of the Soviet 
Foreign Office’s Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs, put the tips of his stubby fingers 
together and named a staggering price. 
Japanese censorship was instantly clapped 
on. The world must not know what had 
been Russia’s opening gambit. 

Actually the world soon knew. Defying 
the Japanese, Comrade Kozlovsky told re- 
porters that Russia asked 210,000,000 
gold rubles ($140,700,000) as the price 
of the railway and the price of recognizing 
Manchukuo by signing the treaty which 
would bind the sale. Faced by this piece 
of open diplomacy, Japan advised Man- 
chukuo’s embarrassed General Ting to ad- 
mit publicly that he was offering $14,- 
000,000—less than a tenth of Russia’s 
price. General Ting was not empowered 
to pay in gold. Japan, which would guar- 
antee the payment, insisted that it be fixed 
in Japanese yen—constantly declining on 
international exchange. General Ting’s 
offer looked silly. 

Opinion differed as to whether the 

*To keep out distracting side issues, Russia 
promptly apologized last week for the killing of 
three Japanese crab fishermen by Russian frontier 
guards (Time, July 10). Japan apologized in 


return for a young Jap’s sword-waving in the 
Tokyo office of the Russian commercial attaché 


Soviet Union had really gone to sell, or 
merely to haggle. If skilfully protracted, 
such negotiations in an Oriental country 
may last years. Josef Stalin’s great ob- 
ject is to keep Japan from trying to seize 
the railway, to delay proceedings until 
Russia, newly strengthened in the West by 
non-aggression pacts (see p. 20), can 
feel safe in opposing Japan in the East 
Months ago, sly Russians sneaked most of 
their rolling stock, especially the loco- 
motives, out of Manchuria and now hold 
them on Soviet soil. In reserve Russia 
holds the Amur River railway (the Far 
Eastern end of the Trans-Siberian), a 
great hoop of steel which circles clear 
around the northern frontier of Manchu- 
ria on Soviet soil, thus doubly connecting 
Moscow with Vladivostok. 

Japanese strategists say that they could 
take even the Trans-Siberian. Russians 
retort that they have at Vladivostok a 
fleet of bombing planes which any day 
could make a shambles out of Tokyo. 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 


Blood in Chaco 


Over the noisome brown Gran Chaco, 
battling doormat of Bolivia and Paraguay, 
ominous silence has lain for more than a 
month. Paraguayan soldiers, backed 
against their Verdun, a hummock topped 
by French-built Fort Nanawa, have had 
nothing to do but scratch hard-biting 
Chaco lice. In far-off Geneva, where they 
could not see the smile on the face of 
Bolivia’s German General Hans Kundt, 
complacent League statesmen thought 
their efforts to promote a truce were bear- 
ing fruit. But ingenious General Kundt 
had set his Bolivian soldiers to the sort 
of work Bolivians do best—digging deep 
and dark as if for silver, copper, tin. 

Last week when the League of Nations 
was almpst ready to arbitrate, General 
Kundt’s mines were entirely finished. His 
sappers, tunneling under the Paraguayan 
positions, had sewn them thick with dyna- 
mite. To England, France, Italy, Spain 
and Mexico the League dispatched re- 
quests that each appoint an arbiter, an- 
nounced that the arbitral board would be 
constituted within ten days. General 
Kundt was quicker than that. B-r-a-m! 
went his mines. The earth heaved. Para- 
guayan soldiers were lofted into the air 
like so many clods. 

General Kundt sent tanks and flame 
throwers clattering into the Paraguayan 
shambles. As Bolivian troops poured in, 
thousands of little brown men _ fought 
back & forth in furious hand-to-hand com- 
bat. The sun went down and the moon 
came up. Two outlying Paraguayan forts 
were raked by merciless Bolivian machine 
gun fire. Paraguayans, famed as South 
\merica’s fiercest fighters with bayonet 
and machete, rallied uader the leadership 
of White Russian commanders, a stiff 
match for Bolivia’s German officers under 
General Kundt. Soon in the jungle grass 
2,000 men lay dead. Above & below Fort 
Nanawa the Bolivians had broken through 
but Nanawa—Paraguay’s Verdun—still 
stood after the Gran Chaco’s bloodiest 
battle. 
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@ 1800. Austria threatens on several fronts. Napoleon chooses to face her at a single point. Conc O The men 5 
trating his troops he surprises the Austrian army in Italy, cuts off their line of communication, a business camy 
at Marengo wins a smashing victory leading to a successful treaty...Once again Napoleon, greatest dollar’s returt 
all military strategists, demonstrates the success of that tested formula: first choose a key objective, th hey objective 
concentrate your forces on that key objective. media which - 





@ Today there is no one person who holif No members 
¥ of the family purse-strings. the others. 


PUT THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE No member of the family can be sali For today 


FIRST 


1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 
on present-day advertising : he 
1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 
which is most widely read bythe whole family—father, mother, 
sons and daughters. 














2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 


t 
bers of the family than any other magazine published.* 


] 
*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request. : ° / / , 
a Farst | the 
‘ a f 
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YOU BELIEVE THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
SHOULD HAVE THE 
HEAVIEST INCREASE ? 


| DO. IT ENABLES US TO 

CONCENTRATE ON OUR 

KEY OBJECTIVE .. . THE 
FAMILY GROUP! 





| The men who are leading business back to normal today are men who plan every detail of their 
Pusiness campaign in advance! For every advertising dollar they spend in 1933 they plan to get a full 
pllar’s return. These men realize that for the great majority of products the American family is their 
ive, thep key objective...The copy they prepare is planned to appeal to this group...They place this copy in 


media which reach this group most effectively. 


No member can safely be cultivated to the exclusion of 
the others. 
For today, more than at any other time in-the past fifty 


TB EteevAtite 


7 f the amily 


years, purchases are being made following discussion in 
“family council.” 

This new trend in family buying methods—the family 
council method of determining purchases — emphasizes 
the importance of a great advertising medium, The Amer- 
ican Magazine. For this magazine neglects no member of 
the family group. It is edited to appeal to them all, father, 
mother, son, daughter. To more than 1,800,000 families, 
it has become a focal point of family life and discussion. 

The American Magazine allows you to concentrate on 
your key objective...inexpensively, profitably and with- 
out waste. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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ge town 


St is hallowed ground, this Boston .. . 
stirringly reminiscent of midnight hoof- 
beats, gallant Minute-men and masquerad- 
ing Indians. Its Revolutionary landmarks 
are shrines no American should miss. 
Centre of all this romantic territory is 
the famous Parker House, in itself a New 
England tradition. Superior service and 
grand “vittles” make it ideal headquarters 
for a few days of poking around fascinat- 
|| ing old Boston. Every room has private 
bath, shower, and circulating ice-water. 
Many singles at $3... doubles at $4.50. 
The noted Dickens Room, with its inter- 
|| esting exhibit, is a good place to start 
|| your browsing. 
Glenwood J. Sherrard 


President & Managing Director 


cHouse. 


TREMONT AND SCHOCL STREETS 


CRUISES 
DE LUXE 


‘22°59 
S.S.NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


- » » OCEAN LINERS OF THE LAKES 


Semi- Weekly Sailings from Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 

Through the fascinating Great Lakes peg -y © . Visiting 
historic Mackinac Island, Georgi an Bay (30, 0 islands), 
Canada, Niagara Falls. Continuous entertainment, su- 
preme comfort, noted cuisine. Easterners can cruise 
from Buffalo to World's Fair. Rates include meals and 
cool, outside cabin. See any Travel Bureau, R. R. Ticket 
Agent, or write for Booklet BE. 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian ng Ay Line 
128 West Monroe Street, Chicago, i] 


New Fngland 
ConsERVATOR 
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Wallace Goo 0 Ralph L. Flanders 


FMUSI 


The Trend Back To. 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 


The “great listening era” is waning. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of people to partici- 
pate in musical expression. The New England Con- 
servatory is educating thousands of young people 
for musical careers, under nationally known musi- 
cians and teachers. Courses in all branches of Music, 
including degree work. Special courses in any single 
subject when desired. Fall semester, September 21. 
Catalog on request. (Dept. TJ1.) 











NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA = 

= via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji * 

“MARIPOSA” & “MONTEREY” =: 

Frequent sailings from San Francisco and > 
Los Angeles. See any travel agency or 


& THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP co. # 


wens hotncen CHICAGO b.--- = ba SEATTU ee 































RELIGION 





Anglican Revival 

In London the Lord Bishop of London 
last week presided at ‘““Evensong” in a sta- 
dium whose vastness was needed to ac- 
commodate a multitude of Church of Eng- 
land pious. 

From Canterbury the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury broadcast exaltation for 
the “restoration in England of the great 
conception of the Catholic Church.” 

To Oxford and St. Mary the Virgin’s 
Church traveled Church of England and 
Episcopalian pilgrims. 

In Atlantic City the College Catholic 
Clubs (Roman) used “Newman and the 
Oxford Movement” for the general 
theme of their conference. 

To Manhattan Episcopal Bishop Wil- 
liam Thomas Manning summoned Bishop 
William Hall Moreland from Sacramento 
to preach on “The Oxford Movement and 
Its Influence on the Church and the 
World.” 

In Albany Federal Judge Frank Cooper 
and the local Protestant Episcopal Lay- 
men’s Association stormed at Presiding 
Bishop James De Wolf Perry because he 
insists upon attending a solemn high mass 
at an Anglo-Catholic Congress in Philadel- 
phia next October. 

—All because on July 14, 1833 Rev. 
John Keble mounted St. Mary’s pulpit in 
Oxford and preached a sermon on “Na- 
tional Apostasy.” 

The apathy and degradation to which 
the Church of England had fallen gave 
Dr. Keble sound reason for his diatribes. 
On Easter Day, 1800, the Lord Bishop of 
London had reported there were only six 
communicants in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Elsewhere, conditions in the Church of 
England continued worse. Many a rural 
clergyman was a lazy oaf, neglectful of 


baptisms and communions. The font in 
many a church was cluttered with débris, 
the altar a rickety table on which the min- 
ister tossed his greatcoat and riding crop. 

Dr. Keble’s “National Apostasy” ser- 
mon electrified the Oxford Movement for 
which he, John Henry Newman and later 
Edward Bouverie Pusey worked. They 
yearned for order in ritual and discipline in 
the priesthood. They started a series of 
tracts, full of exaltation and _ theology, 
which ended with John Henry Newman 
trying to show that there was no real dif- 
ference of form or theology between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. On the grounds that the Pope in 
Rome alone held the true Apostolic Suc- 
cession from St. Peter, Newman withdrew 
from the Anglican Communion, later be- 
came a Cardinal. 

The Tracts and Newman’s conversion 
stirred up resounding piety and dissension 
in the Church of England and in the col- 
lateral Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U. S. High-Churchmen in England and 
Anglo-Catholics in the U. S. wanted sym- 
bolism, celibacy and other ‘““Romish” prac- 
tices in their worship. Opposed were the 
Low-Churchmen and the plain Episco- 
palians, who detested every smack of 
Rome. 

In England where Anglicanism is the 
State Religion, differences betweeen High 
| and Low Churchmen occasionally have 


violent repercussions upon the life of the 
people. In the U. S. where Protestant 
Episcopalians number only 2,000,000 their 
denominational dissensions mean far less, 
Not so, however, to the communicants 
themselves, as the Albany complaint dem 
onstrated. 

The Albany Episcopalians protested 
against Presiding Bishop Perry “giving sor- 
row to the members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church by his attendance at such 
[| Anglo-Catholic ] Congress.” 

Tartly retorted Bishop Perry: “I am 
glad . to state very plainly that it is 
my purpose to act as the presiding Bishop 
of the whole Church, including . . . every 
school of thought within her membersh:».” 








China Missions 

Doubting Pauls have been unable to 
comprehend that Re-Thinking Missions, 
published last winter by the Rockefeller- 
sponsored Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry, gave a true picture of Christianity’s 
status in the Orient. To confirm that pic- 
ture, the Inquiry last week supplied them 
with Volume V of its source books— 
combined volume of facts on Baptist, 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Episco- 
palian, Methodist and Presbyterian mis- 
sions in China.* 

The China report supports the general 
contentions of Re-Thinking Missions. The 
Laymen’s Inquiry noted that Christian en- 
deavor is out of line with current Oriental 
trends and advocated that Christianity 
concern itself directly with social service 
and only obliquely with conversion. The 
sociological work should be carefully co- 
ordinated by a super-missionary body rep- 
resenting all important Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

Oblique evangelism is an attitude which 
many a devout Christian cannot stomach 
He cannot picture Paul sidling into a 
school, hospital or household. Dr. James 
De Wolf Perry, presiding bishop of the 
Episcopalians, went to Japan and China at 
his own expense to see personally if his 
missionaries there were carrying on like 
that. Three weeks ago he returned, con- 
vinced that they still put their religious 
teachings above social welfare. 

Nonetheless Dr. Harlan Paul Douglass 
who directed the China survey for the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry last 
week stuck to his conclusions—that after 
a century of evangelism China, with per- 
haps 400,000,000 population, has no more 
than 400,000 members of Protestant 
churches, perhaps another 400,000 Chris- 
tians who belong to no congregation and 
2.489.000 Roman Catholics; that Protes- 
tant Church membership has fallen ofi 
50,000 to 75,000 in recent years. Declared 
Dr. Douglass: “Christians who combine 
the spiritual and the social are needed [in 
China], especially to plan and demonstrate 
and set up norms for religious education. 
It is of the utmost importance that these 
two things be not separated . . . that 
spirituality shall prove itself not sterile or 
callous to social suffering and injustice. 


FOREIGN Missions 
Reports )—Har pers 


(LayMEN’s 
Fact-F1npDERs’ 


*CHINA 
INQUIRY 
($1.50). 
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Vow! Hi Pelee tlan Cree 


GREATER HEAT RESISTANCE 
LONGER WEARING QUALITIES 






ad PROTECTED ca aa 


your eyes 
Now you can drive your car farther without adding to the oil 


in your motor. New, improved HYVIS has astounding heat resistance 













that keeps it from breaking down and evaporating in your crankcase 
under the most severe driving conditions. And as an added assurance 
of quality, HY VIS is now protected in sealed cans! 

—then 
quickly 
poured into 
your eyes. These cans guarantee that all the rich, pure quality of HYVIS —_your crankcase. 


There’s no chance for substitution, contamination or dilution when 


you see the HY VIS can opened and drained into the motor right before 


is protected from the refinery to your crankcase. 

Take the guesswork out of buying motor oil. Ask for new, 
improved HYVIS in sealed cans — it is 100% @ pure Pennsylvania 
oil— super-refined by a perfected process that leaves only the 
choicest lubricating fractions for your motor. Furthermore, you 
are sure of receiving the correct grade of HYVIS on every pur- 


chase because the S. A. E. number (Society of Automotive En- 


A 


gineers’ rating) is plainly stamped on the top of every HYVIS can. SUPER- REFINED PENNSYL VANIA 





PRODUCT OF HYVIS OILS, INC., WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA pu Ss eee 
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Place FOR 7OO YEARS 


VOR seven centuries Leipzig has been 
the world’s most important and 
most fayored center for the exchange 
of the best each country has to offer. 
At the Fall Fair, 7000 exhibitors 
from 22 countries will sell their wares 
to 150,000 buyers from 72 countries. 
Whatever your business, trade or pro- 
fession you will find the latest offerings 
of the whole world, here assembled for 
your inspection and comparison. 
Write for information on reduced 
rates and simplified arrangements for 
travel. 


LEIPZIG » way lO EAST 
TRADE!SAVAI 4ot ST 
FAIR- ING NEW YORK 








ARE YOU GOING TO 
WASHINGTON 
fo Start the Wheels 
of Your Industry? 


WHETHER it be in connection 
with the Industrial Conference 
on Codes or the administration 
of the $3,300,000,000 Public Works 
Program, the Willard is your 
logical headquarters~ adjacent to 
General Johnson's Office 
Home Loan Bank Hdqtrs. 
Farm Le Board 
Public Works Budget Hdqtrs. 
New Commerce Building 
Office of Postmaster General Farley 
White House Offices 
Railroad Administration 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


*The Residence of Presidents” 
Itth and Pennsylva Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


H. P. Somervitte, Managing Director 
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wae ” 
“Fight! 

“On tests for inferiority it is interesting 
to note that those choosing the vocation 
of teacher have the highest feeling of in- 
feriority. It is this type of person who 
seeks a protective profession with a maxi- 
mum of security and with guarantee of 
superior respect. The tendency is, of 
course, unconscious but it has been true 
for a number of years that the students 
showing the highest inferiority score have 
inclined to the teaching profession.” 

Such was the comment last week of 
President Frederick B. Robinson on results 
of tests at his teeming College of the City 
of New York. which has trained thousands 
upon thousands of teachers. Simultane- 
ously in Chicago 10,000 teachers at the 














Jesste GRAY 


She headed her class 


National Education Association confer- 
ence were earnestly trying to demonstrate 
to themselves and the country that Dr. 
Robinson was wrong, that they as a class 
sufiered from no sense of inferiority. Their 
method consisted of a fierce militancy 
against a variety of foes, real and imagi- 
nary. Bunched in conference corridors, 
gathered around committee tables. massed 
in auditoriums, embattled pedagogs ex- 


changed their 1933 watchword: “Fight!” 
“We are not cowards. We are red- 
blooded American citizens!” clarioned Su- 


perintendent Willard E. Givens of Oak- 
land, Calif. 
“The old idea of the teacher as a sub- 


missive, bookish person is impossible!” 
cried the Association’s onetime President 
Florence Hale 

“The teacher in the new deal must not 
be timid!” declared President Herman 
Lee Donovan of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College. “He should participate 
in politics as the champion of great 
and fundamental issues. Sai 

Getting down to cases, Professor John 
Kelley Norton of Columbia’s Teacher's 
College beat a dead horse when he flayed 
the banker who was supposed to evade 
taxes and starve education. Retiring Presi- 





dent Joseph Rosier let fly at the R. F.¢ 
for refusing loans to schools while lending 
millions to insurance and railroad com. 
panies. Almost as pugnacious as_ the 
speeches were the convention’s resoly- 
tions: 1) against political interference with 
teacher appointments; 2) for a_nation- 
wide investigation of anti-education “tay. 
payers’ leagues”; 3) for an exposé of util. 
ity companies in N. E. A.’s own publica- 
tions; 4) for vigorous censure of cities 
which fail to pay teachers while meeting 
other public obligations. 

But the conquest of inferiority can cut 
two ways as N. E. A. discovered last week 
after its convention had disposed of its 
outside enemies. Still full of fight. th 
Association's “inferior” members (i. ¢ 
classroom teachers) uprose against. its 
“superior” members (i. e. principals an 
superintendents) who have long controlled 
its organization. Flayed was the influenc 
of State superintendents, life directors an 
past presidents who sit ex officio on th 
N. E. A. assembly. Cried one critic: “Wi 
don't have ex-Presidents in the Congres 

and, thank God, we don’t have ex 
Mayors in our city council. I see no reasor 
why we should have ex-presidents of th 
Association on the assembly. ... Me 
who once represented the feeling of their 
local membership do not always continu 
to do so. Take the historic case of Bene- 
dict Arnold, for instance!” 

The rebels lost their fight to reorgania 
the assembly but they did win th 
N. E. A. presidency. Elected over a Denver 
high school principal was Miss Jessie Gray 
thin-lipped, spinsterish fifth-grade teacher 
of Philadelphia’s Girls Normal Schoo 
London-born, Miss Gray was taken t 
suburban Frankford, Pa. as an infant, has 
lived there with her brothers and sister 
ever since. In 1925 she was elected firs 
woman president of Pennsylvania’s Stat 
Education Association, was an N. E. A 
vice president in 1930-31. She believes 
that the nation’s only hope of political an 
social safety lies in teaching the wise us 
of leisure by schools. 


—— 6 


Omnibus College 


Like a quartered earthworm, the Mv- 
nicipal University of Wichita’s summer 
school was crawling over southeast Canad 
last week. Outside Montreal were parke 
buses, tents, girls singing, and lingerie 0! 
the line. Spaced a day apart in Quebe 
and Ontario were three other sections 0! 
the Omnibus College, making its elevent! 
annual tour under the direction of Pro 
fessor William Marion Goldsmith. 

Each section carries some 175 students 
mostly young women, who get three hours 
college credit for studying geography. his 
tory, biology or journalism. The collez 
is usually on the road by 6 a. m., travel 
about 200 mi. per day, sandwiches lectures 
in whenever convenient. Each trip las 
seven weeks, costs $174 per person. 

Reduced attendance marked the opel 
ing last week of other college summer s* 
sions, ranging from 42% at the Univers! 
of Colorado to 4% at New York Un: 
versity, with an estimated average of 17' 
for the nation. 
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Century’s Game 
Aged 39, fatter than he used to be and 
nearing the end of the most amazing 


career in baseball history, Babe Ruth now 
can be sure of performing his homerun 
specialty only on great occasions. Such 
an occasion presented itself last week in 
Chicago where all-star teams representing 
the National and American Leagues played 
what was advertised as “The Game of the 
Century.” Ruth came to bat in the third 
iming. Pitcher Hallahan of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, wild in the second inning when 
the American League scored its first run, 
had already given Detroit’s Gehringer a 
hase on balls. Now, pitching to Ruth, he 
made the mistake of trying to whip a 
strike across the plate. There was that 
sharp familiar crack and the ball sailed 
up over first base into the pavilion beyond 
right field. 

That effectively ended the game. Halla- 
hn was taken out and Pitchers Lon 
Warneke of the Chicago Cubs and Carl 
Hubbell of the New York Giants held the 
American League to one more run. In the 
sixth inning Babe Ruth was so slow in re- 
trieving a long hit to right field that it 
tumed into a triple and gave the National 
League two runs. The game ended 4 to 2. 
infavor of the American League. 

Conceived as an added attraction for 
Chicago’s Century of Progress, last week's 
game was promoted by the Chicago 
lribune, which got 500,000 baseball ad- 
licts to send in their selections for the 
teams. The proceeds ($42,000) went to a 
harity for superannuated — baseballers. 
Forty-nine thousand people saw it, specu- 
litors getting as much as $15 per ticket. 
The teams (starting lineup): 

Vational League American League 
Martin, 3B Chapman, LF 
Frisch, 2B Gehringer, 2B 
Klein, RF Ruth, RF 
Hafey, LF Gehrig, 1B 
Terry, 1B Simmons, CF 
Berger, CF Dykes, 3B 
Bartell, SS Cronin, SS 
Wilson, C R. Ferrell, ¢ 
Hallahan, P Gomez, P 





\t Wimbledon 


Bunny Austin of England, 
flannel shorts and white socks, beat Keith 
Gledhill in three sets. Vivian McGrath of 
\ustralia who holds his racket with both 
unds for backhands, surprised his Davis 
‘up teammates by losing to Harry Lee of | 
England. Ellsworth Vines twisted his 
ikle but proved it was nothing serious by 
aking short work of little Ryusaka Miki 
i Japan. Next day Lester Stoefen of 
lexas and George Patrick Hughes of Ire- 
nd defeated Lee and Clifford Sutter, re- 
yectively. Little Henri Cochet, who had 
een riding a bicycle to harden his leg 
_ did amazingly well for an oldster 

31 but when he played Vines in the 
«mi-final, he lost to him for the third time 

‘arow. In the other bracket Jack Craw- 
‘ord of Australia beat Jiroh Satoh. 

Matches like these—to say nothing of 
the coat with a fur collar which Queen 
“ary Wore on even the warmest days— 
‘Ve spectators at the All-England tennis 


playing in 


eeament last week enough to look at 
tlore the final. But it was the final. be- | 
Vines 


‘ween Vines and Crawford. with 
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Reduced Summer 
round-trip fares 

HONOLULU 
CHINA 


JAPAN 
MANILA 





INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS . 


Surprisingly low prices, First and Tourist 


. 66 routes, 


Go the “Empress” way to the : ; 
: I —— Class. Optional travel east or west. Gain 
Orient... the largest-ship- 


now by favorable exchange in foreign 


fastest-ship fleet... with sail- : : : . 
I countries. Pick up objets d'art for almost 


ings from Vancouver and ; f ; 
nothing. In the Orient, travel improves 


Victoria. FAST, convenient ‘ f 
; ; eR every year in security and comfort. 
trains direct to ship-side ve : 


at Vancouver. From Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 
you can connect with an 
“Empress” at Honolulu. 
Orient fares include passage 


from Seattle, 


{ttractively priced 
All-Expense Orient Tours. 


GO 
cMPRESS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





“EMPRESS” LUXURY! Rivalling anything on 


the Seven Seas in luxury, the great white 


“Empresses” of the Pacific are planned for 
comfort in Oriental waters. Spacious, ex- 
quisitely appointed public rooms, huge 
deck space, de luxe suites. Tourist accom- 


modation, too, will surprise you. 

























































































“EMPRESS” SPEED! If you want to reach Honolulu in just 5 days, take Empress of Japan 
(largest, fastest liner on Pacific) or Empress of Canada. From there, Yokohama is only 3 
days away. For fastest time to the Orient, take Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia via 
Direct Express Route... and reach Yokohama in the phenomenal time of 10 days flat! 
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nformation, your own agent, or Canadian Pacific: 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


San Francisco, Montreal, Vancouver, and 29 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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favored to win, that produced the longest, 
loudest cheers that anyone could remem- 
ber at Wimbledon. 

A match between strong servers with 
comparatively weak backhands, it followed 
the pattern that everyone expected until 
the very last game. Vines, his serves scar- 
ring the turf, seldom lost more than a 
point or two in his service games; some- 
times he won without using more than four 
balls. Even when after winning the first he 
dropped the second and third sets, he 
seemed clearly in control of the match, 
waiting for Crawford- to tire. When he 
came out for the fourth with a new racket 
and began to hit his flat drives even harder 
than before, it looked more than ever as 











Wide World 


CHAMPION CRAWFORD 


Vines was astounded. 


though Crawford was on the run. When 
Vines took the set and they started the 
last one with 23 games each, the crowd of 
20,000 scarcely dared to breathe. Each 
man won his serve until the tenth game, 
Vines easily, Crawford after thrice being 
within a point of losing. Then with the 
score 4-5 against him, Vines began confi- 
dently to serve again. 

Crawford’s first return was a _ sliced 
backhand to Vines’s baseline. Vines 
netted. On the next point, Crawford 
blocked the serve, Vines drove to the back- 
hand corner and Crawford lobbed so skil- 
fully that, trapped as he ran in, Vines 
could barely get back in time to push the 
ball weakly into the net. At o—30, Vines 
served one fault and Crawford, forcing the 
rally on his second ball, passed him at the 
net. Vines was astounded. He shambled 
back to the baseline, served once more, 
netted Crawford’s return to end the match 
—4-6, 11-9, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4. 

First British subject to win at Wimble- 
don since Gerald Patterson in 1922, Craw- 
ford last week clearly made himself the 
tennis player of the year. His victory over 
Vines was only a little more alarming, 
from the point of view of U.S. chances in 
the Davis Cup, than his defeat of Cochet 
in the French hard court championships a 
month ago. Red-faced, beefy, tireless and, 
except for the fact that his backhand is 
more defensive than a world-champion’s 
should be, without a noticeable weakness 


TIME 


on the court, he used to lose his matches 
with his temper until a year or so ago. 
Last winter, grown calmer and more 
wily, he won both of Australia’s major 
tournaments, beating Vines in the Vic- 
torian championship at Melbourne. 


Winning the women’s championship for 
the sixth time as everyone knew she would, 
Helen Wills Moody had two alarming 
moments. One was when an awning 
caught fire while she was playing the semi- 
finals. The second and much more dread- 
ful one came next day when she lost a set 
—her first, in tournament singles, since 
1927—to young Dorothy Round, Eng- 
land’s second ranking player, who last 
spring refused to enter the French cham- 
pionships lest she have to play a match on 
Sunday. Score of the Moody victory—by 
far her hardest match since she last played 
Suzanne Lenglen—was 6-4, 6-8, 6-3. 

Doubles champions at Wimbledon last 
week were: Jean Borotra and Jacques 
Brugnon; Elizabeth Ryan and Mme René 
Mathieu; Hilda Krahwinkel and Baron 
Gottfried Von Cramm. 


At St. Andrews 


Even to Britons long accustomed to 
having U. S. golfers win the British Open 
Championship, the finish of last week’s 
tournament at St. Andrews was something 
of a jolt. Not one U. S. player but two 
were in first place. Moreover, they were 
golfers whom England had heard very 
little about and seen only in losing matches 
on the U.S. Ryder Cup team. In the U. S. 
their names were more familiar. One was 
blond Craig Wood, professional at the 
Hollywood Golf Club of Deal, N. J., a 
phlegmatic, long-driving golfer who took 
up the game after he had been a crack 
speed-skater at Lake Placid, N. Y. Last 
year Wood earned more prize money than 
any other U. S. pro—$7,000. Second place 
for money winnings went to the young 
professional who was his opponent in last 
week’s play-off—Hermon Densmore Shute, 
of the Llanerch Country Club, near Phila- 
delphia. In three days of marvelously con- 
sistent golf over St. Andrews’ angry bunk- 
ers and deceptive fairways, Shute had 
scored four par 73s in a row. Wood had 
caught up after a 77 on his first round, 
mainly because of a brilliant 68 on his 
third, with putts for birdies on six holes. 

Across the first fairway at St. Andrews 
runs Swilken Burn, the brook which has 
cooled the heels and heated the tempers of 
more expert golfers than any other in the 
world. Into Swilken Burn last week Craig 
Wood played his second shot of the play- 
olf, a shot which, more than any other, 
helped decide the championship. Rather 
than waste a stroke, he took off his shoes 
and stockings, waded into the water with 
his niblick and played the ball. It landed 
near the edge of the green but Wood took 
three to hole out. Still rattled, he had 
another six at the second hole and found 
himself four down to Shute. 

From there on, the match was close but 
the-result was never in much doubt. Wood, 
outdriving his opponent by as much as 60 
yds., was seldom nearer to the pin with his 
approaches. Shute, who said later that he 
had set himself the task of keeping ahead 
of Wood for the first round, had one tight 
moment when his approach caught Ginger- 
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beer bunker on the 14th. He pitched out, 
sank his putt for a birdie and ended the 
first 18 holes still three strokes up. In the 
afternoon, Wood took 39 to the turn as 
he had done in the morning. At the 33rd, 
he was still five strokes behind. Shute, his 
long iron shots travelling to thé gréent-as* 
though they were on wires, ran off the last 
three holes in par, finished with 149 to 
Wood’s 154. Said he when he received the 
championship Cup from the Earl of Lind- 
say: “I’m still too excited to think but I’m 
tickled to death.” 

As excited as Shute himself was his golf- 
professional father, who learned the game 
at St. Andrews as a caddy, taught his son 
to play with a set of miniature clubs at the 
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Underwood & Underwood 


CHAMPION SHUTE 


“I’m too excited to think.” 


age of 3. Hermon Shute got the news 
about the play-off when he was giving a 
lesson at the Ashland, Ohio, Country Club, 
stopped long enough to say: “I sort of 
hoped the weather would be bad. . . . The 
boy is a great bad-weather player.” U.S 
golf followers knew that young Densmore 
Shute was an able player in good weather 
also. He tied Gene Sarazen for third place 
in the U. S. Open on a hot June day in 
1929. Now 28, medium-sized, dark-haired, 
lightly built and generally considered to 
have more finesse with his iron clubs than 
any other professional except Tommy 
Armour, Shute by his victory last week 
made it seem that he was the likeliest 0! 
the younger professionals to acquire the 
prestige which has been shared for the last 
decade by Sarazen and Hagen. 


——>—_— 


Crew Races 

At Henley-on-the-Thames, Connecti 
cut’s Kent School crew won the Thames 
Challenge Cup, by two lengths, in the find 
against the Bedford Rowing Club. 

At Long Beach, Calif., in a regatta or 
ganized by Los Angeles promoters, Uni 
versity of Washington beat Yale, spril 
champion in the East, by six feet, over the 
2,000-meter Olympic course. Nearest 
thing to a 1933 substitute for the canceled 
Poughkeepsie regatta, the race was Wl 
against a crisp bow wind in 6:38%5—1 
sec. off the Olympic record. 
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( he New Three Star U. S. Royal is an 
extraordinarily fine golf ball. Care and skill 


have made it so! 


New paste center —new high-compression 
windings — new pure white balata cover — and 
new air-traction markings make this the éreat- 
est dolf ball “U.S.” has ever made...we think 
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“Colossal Atrocities” 

In 1930 Philadelphia’s Board of Educa- 
tio wanted something fancy yet dignified 
in the way of sculpture to go over the 
doors and windows of its new $3,000,000 
building at 21st Street and the Parkway. 
[ts Superintendent of Buildings Irwin 
Thornton Catharine straightway declared 
an open competition for sketches and full- 
sized models. An architect himself, he 
chose the sketches and models of able 
French Sculptor Jules André Meliodon, 
warded him the $45,000 contract. 

Meliodon’s models represented ‘“‘Educa- 
tion Through the Ages,” in 24 figures and 
groups. Competently done, they closely 
resembled the classical imitations on most 
of the world’s public buildings. A varia- 
tion showed men in classical robes holding 
sich modern devices as a submarine, a 
ship, an electric light bulb. Prominent 
mong them was a figure modeled after 
Superintendent Catharine, wearing an aca- 
demic gown instead of a robe, his trouser 
bottoms showing underneath. He wore 
lasses and held a telephone. 

But when Sculptor Meliodon set about 
translating his clay models into stone he 
net trouble. His contract gave Superin- 
tendent Catharine power to hire all help. 
For chief stonecutter Catharine hired one 
Harry Liva whose pay ($20,000 for labor, 
$11,000 for stone) came out of M. Melio- 
lon’s pocket. Sculptor Meliodon protested 
that Liva had picked stone whose size and 
juality would force the masons to enlarge 
the figures, crowd them in the composi- 
uons. The stone stayed. M. Meliodon 
watched while the masons produced squat, 
lb-headed figures that had a strange air 
di paralysis. One of the m:sons was a 
ompetent man but he squinted in a way 
that got on Superintendent Catharine's 
nerves. He was. discharged. Sculptor 
Meliodon got so rattled that he resigned 
iis instructorship in modeling at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to give all his time 
to the contract. 

Meanwhile Superintendent Catharine 
vegan to brood about that model of him- 
vif. He objected to the glasses and the 
trousers under the robe. But what both- 
ted Mr. Catharine most was the tele- 
phone. It seemed to imply that all he did 
was telephone. Finally he gave the stone- 
masons his own orders. When they had 
inished the model had no glasses, no tele- 
phone. Instead it held an hour glass and 
imagnifying glass, devices whose sym- 
bolism nobody understood. 

When all 24 groups were finished, Man- 
tattan Architect John Russell Pope who 
tad liked the original sketches, called the 
itvings “abominable.” Sculptor Melio- 
in's University of Pennsylvania friends 
td him he had been disgraced. He en- 
ted sketches of sculpture for Philadel- 
pilas new Post Office and Customs House, 
Won neither. Last week he announced he 
would sue the Board of Education for 
500,000 damages to his reputation, 
caused by the “colossal atrocities” the 
‘ohemasons had made of his designs. He 
picked as No. 1 Atrocity not the Catha- 
fhe igure but a figure in the group “‘Edu- 
‘ation Before the Christian Era.” 

Only Meliodon work unspoiled by ma- 
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sons were the massive front doors which 
had been cast directly into bronze from 
the clay models. Last week Superintend- 
ent Catharine agreed with Sculptor Me- 
liodon that his own portrait was ‘the 
worst thing I ever saw.” 
Silver Specialist 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull put 
aside the woes and worries of the London 
Economic Conference long enough last 
fortnight to march to Leicester Square and 
open an art exhibition at swank Leicester 
Galleries. It was no ordinary exhibit that 
broke busy Secretary Hull’s busy routine, 
for on display were the latest paintings of 
his good friend Edward Bruce. But not 


EpWArD BRUCE 
L mdon woke up 


until Secretary Hull, surrounded by can- 
vases depicting Power, Industry, the Kla- 
math River, the Cascade Mountains and 
the like, had said a few pleasant nothings 
did London and the rest of the world wake 
up to the fact that Artist Bruce was a 
regular assistant to the U. S. Delegation 
at the London Conference. 

Most famed and applauded of 
nessmen Painters,” Artist Bruce retired 
from active business in 1922 to devote 
his entire time to his flat decorative land- 
scapes and formal figures. As a painter he 
is as methodical as he was a lawyer. He 
works eight hours a day. During the three 
years they spent together in Anticoli, Italy 
he drove his artistic mentor, tempera- 
mental Maurice Sterne, to the verge of 
exhaustion by forcing him to keep the 
same rigorous hours. Best known Bruce 
canvas, Panorama of San Francisco, hangs 
in the San Francisco Stock Exchange. The 
Luxembourg has another of his landscapes. 

But it is not as a landscave painter that 
Edward Bruce was taken to London with 
the U. S. Delegation. Onetime associate of 
the great Manhattan law firm of Cravath, 
de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, he set up 
an independent practice in the Philippines, 
bought and operated the Manila Times, 
was retained by many a U. S. firm, did 
much business in China. His special knowl- 
edge of silver and the monetary problems 
of the Orient accounted for his official if 


not his artistic 


Busi- 


presence in London 


MEDICINE 


Opium Limited 

Into effect last week went the League 
of Nations Treaty to limit the manufac- 
ture of narcotics throughout the world. 
Thirty-six nations have agreed to tell 
a central office in Geneva how much 
opium they need each year for legitimate 
medical and scientific work. (The U. S. 
needs about 150,000 lb. yearly.) 

Six of the eight largest narcotic manu- 
facturing nations have agreed to limit 
production to match the requisitions filed 
in Geneva. The six: U. S.., Britain, 
Turkey, Germany, Switzerland, France. 
The others: The Netherlands and Japan. 


Great 


ng 
The President Eats Less 
President 
eggs. codfish 
He does not 
But he its not finicky about his 

food. He eats some of whatever may | 
on the table. For breakfast he regularly 
has two eggs, three rashers of bacon, two 


Roosevelt likes scrambled 
balls, fried liver, seafoods. 
care for sweets, seldom eats 


desserts 


slices of toast, orange juice. On his seden- 


tary boating vacation, he ate quantities of 


baked beans, gained 7 lb. (174 lb. to 181 
Ib.). When he returned to Washington, 
looking fit as a buil fiddle, he declared last 
week he was going to 
weight at once—"“by eating less.” 

“Less” at White House break- 
fast meant one strip of bacon instead of 
three The rest of his 
with relish and apparent 
forgetfulness of his reducing regime 

This his Negro valet. Irvin McDuffy, 
who brings the breakfast tray to the Presi- 
dent’s bedside each morning, could not 
long stand. The third morning Valet Mc- 
Duffy took it upon himself to serve only 
one egg, one rasher, one slice of toast. The 
President ate, made no comment. 

Ponderous Heywood Broun promptly 
wrote a colyum about his own reducing. 
He takes exercise on a three-hole golf 
course where empty coffee cans serve as 
holes and his Airedale’s backside as an 
ambulatory bunker. 

Other reducers: Bandman Paul White- 
man shrivelled from 293 lb. to 189 Ib. in 
one year. He started with a diet of grape- 
fruit juice and green vegetables, and no 
liquor. For breakfast he had black coffee 
and grapefruit juice; for lunch 
greens, but no dressing; for dinner lean 
meat and a green vegetable. One day a 
week his menu was composed entirely of 
starches and sweets. 

Artist Diego Rivera, lost 125 lb. (from 
310 lb.) in eight months by substituting 
thyroid extract for exercise. He 
avoided fat-building foods. 

The thyroid route to slimness was 
right for Diego Rivera who had a doctor 
watching him like a mother hen. But it is 
a risky business, just as unsupervised diet- 
ing is risky. Obesity is not a simple co 
dition always due to gluttony or laziness 
Endocrine glands may be out of order. A 
poor thyroid may not keep metabolism 
spurred. Poor sexual apparatus causes 
peculiar pudginess and a warped pituitary 
gland an odd flabbiness. Dieting and 
exercise unaided by doctoring cannot p: 
hose glands hack in kilter 


lose that excess 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 
vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


STARS 


All-American Newspaper 

If one New York editor could lasso 
the 17 most famed and brilliant stars 
from his rival newspapers, the result 
would be such a scintillating sheet as 
Manhattan has never seen. And the 
payroll would probably wreck the 
publisher. (Yet The Register and Trib- 
une of Des Moines, Iowa, quietly an- 
nexed all seventeen.) 

Such a ruthless editor would kidnap 
from the Herald-Tribune: Lippmann, 
Webster, Mark Sullivan. World-Tele- 
gram: Heywood Broun, Raymond 
Clapper, Robert Edgren. American: 
Ripley, “Bugs” Baer,“-Damon Runyon, 
Brisbane, Odd McIntyre. Sun: Grant- 
land Rice, Walter Trumbull, Emily 
Post, Fontaine Fox. Mirror: Walter 
Winchell, Times: Will Rogers. 











WILL RoceErRs 
... and 16 others lassoed 


Backbone? These are strange 
| bedfellows, yet all 17 of them write 
or have written regularly for The Des 
| Moines Register and Tribune. They 
continue to write for this newspaper 
|so long as Iowans are interested in 
them; then they are dropped. Yet 
these 17 are not the backbone of The 
Register and Tribune staff. They mere- 
| ly supplement a local staff that covers 
|all Iowa as effectively as any news- 
| paper staff covers New York City. 

Lippmann and Winchell represent 
opposite extremes in American jour- 
nalism. Rare is the newspaper that 
prints them both. The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune finds an active 
demand for both, and for many an- 
other writer not necessarily in accord 
with its own policies, exists among 
its 230,000 alert subscribers. Iowans 
shop for their favorite journalists in 
the reading columns of The Register 
and Tribune, and in its advertising col- 
umns for the goods they buy with an 
exceptional purchasing power. 
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After Curtis 
(See front cover) 

Last week U. S. recognition of Soviet 
Russia looked nearer than at any time 
since diplomatic relations ceased in 1917. 
For the first time in 16 years a U. S. 
President formally admitted the existence 
of a nation of 160,000,000 inhabitants 
when last May Franklin Roosevelt in- 
cluded U. S. S. R. in his world-circling 
appeal for peace. For the first time in 
16 years a Soviet Commissar of Foreign 


Affairs did business as an equal with U. S. , 


statesmen when last month Maxim Max- 
imovich Litvinov met Assistant Secretary 
of State Moley at the London Economic 
Conference. For the first time in 16 years 
U. S. trade with Russia was officially pro- 
moted when last fortnight Reconstruction 
Finance Corp: made some $4,000,000 
available for exporting cotton to U. S. 
S. R. And for the first time in 16 years 
a U. S. Minister had definite instructions 
from the White House to keep his eye 
peeled to the possibilities of resuming 
U. S.-Soviet relations when last week 
Laurence Adolf Steinhardt sailed out 
of New York to assume his new looking 
& listening post at Stockholm. 

Though the die-hard clamor against 
Russian recognition has largely died down 
since March 4, the public mind is still 
foggy with uncertainties as to just what 
that step would mean for the U. S. eco- 
nomically and politically. A new market 
for U. S. goods would open—but how & 
why and when and where? In an effort 
to answer such questions for the puzzled 
businessman there came into being in 
Philadelphia last week a new investi- 
gating agency sponsored by the American 
Foundation. It was called the Committee 
on Russian-American Relations and its 
membership included such potent figures 
as Morgan-Partner Thomas W. Lamont, 
whose son Corliss is a near-Communist; 
Harvard Economist Frank W. Taussig; 
Lawyer Paul D. Cravath, a Russian recog- 
nitionist; President James D. Mooney of 
General Motors Export Co., whose trad- 
ing field is the world at large; Dean Ros- 
coe Pound of Harvard Law School, a 
liberal of the first water; Engineer Hugh 
L. Cooper who built the Dnieprostroy 
Dam for U.S. S. R. Modestly buried away 
in the middle of the committee list was the 
name of its chairman and sponsor—Curtis 
Bok. 

To all literate U. S. citizens that com- 
bination of names could suggest only one 
thing—the great Philadelphia publishing 
family long headed by Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
and well served by his son-in-law, Edward 
William Bok. Mr. Bok died in 1930, Mr. 
Curtis last month. To Curtis Bok, able 
grandson of an able grandfather, able son 
of an able father, passed the prestige and 
tradition and responsibility, if not the im- 
mediate wealth of the Curtis-Bok family. 
But when for the first time since his suc- 
cession Curtis Bok stepped into the lime- 
light to perform an important act of public 
service, it was not as the scion of the 
rulers of a huge publishing empire but as a 
stubbornly independent individual doing 
what he considered his independent duty. 
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Empire. Not until it turned into the 
2oth Century did the U. S. magazine bug. 
ness start swelling to mammoth propor 
tions. At the root of that amazing growth 
was Cyrus Curtis who developed advertis. 
ing as a sort of huge hydro-electric system 
to drive the wheels of the publishing 
business. What Henry Ford did for auto- 
mobiles, Cyrus Curtis did for magazines— 
and they both waxed very, very rich. To- 
day the House of Curtis towers so high 
above all others that there is no room for 
comparison. 

In 1929 Curtis collected $73,000,000 
from advertisers. Even in 1930 after the 
slump, Mr. Curtis’s $67,000,000 was more 








Wide World 





BroTHER CAry Bok 
He worked for the family. 


than double the revenue of any other 


The Saturday Evening Post, to 
which Editor George Horace Lorimer 
gathered the world’s largest circulation 
(today: 2,900,000), alone accounted for 
$47,000,000 while Mr. Curtis’s Ladies’ 
Home Journal stood second with $15,000- 
ooo. The nearest any other magazine came 
was Good Housekeeping’s $12,000,000 
By last year Curtis Publishing Co.’s nel 
profits were down to $5,500,000. But it 
1929 they were four times that much. 
Mr. Curtis had already made his mon- 
umental success in magazines when ki 
decided to try newspapers. He failed t0 
repeat. The Curtis-Martin newspapers 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Evening Ledy: 
er, Inquirer, and the New York Evenin; 
Post comprise a weak point in the Cutts 
frontiers. Nevertheless they strengthened 
Publisher Curtis’s position as head of th 
first family of Philadelphia. When So 
in-law Edward Wiiliam Bok resigned th 
editorship of Mr. Curtis’s Ladies’ Hom 
Journal, the family turned from money 
making to social service, music, peace 
Cultural Mr. Bok founded and conducteé 
his American Foundation, gave year 
prizes for outstanding service to the city 
In Philadelphia Mrs. Bok founded and st! 
heads the Curtis Institute of Music. Ste 
is chairman of the opera, director of tht 


group. 
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orchestra association, and a_ generous 
donor to Philadelphia museums and chari- 
ties. The empire left by Cyrus Curtis was 
as brilliant socially as it was professionally 
and financially. 

Heirs. No doubt it will always be 
called Curtis Publishing Co. But when 
Cyrus, aged 83, died, the family name was 
buried with him. An only son, he had no 
sons. In 1875 he married Louisa Knapp 
who started Ladies’ Home Journal. She 
bore him one daughter, Mary Louise, who 
grew up to marry Editor Bok, and in turn 
to bear him two sons, Curtis & Cary. Less 
than six months after his first wife died in 
1910, Publisher Curtis married his second 
cousin, Mrs. Kate Stanwood Cutter Pills- 
bury, widow of a Milwaukee lumberman. 
She died a year ago. This second marriage 
was childless, but ‘““Cousin Kate” already 








© Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Box & KINn* 


No Milwaukee’ cousin was in line. 


had three daughters, one of whom married 
John Charles Martin. 

Publisher Curtis took a great fancy to 

Stepson-in-law Martin, soon lifted him out 
of the Milwaukee machinery business to 
manage his Public Ledger. Young Mr. 
Martin made good. Eventually he was 
given charge of all Curtis newspapers. His 
life was insured for $6,500,000. He raised 
‘family of five, in a house across the road 
irom Lyndon, the Curtis estate in Wyn- 
cote, Pa. And he became known on the 
outside as the “crown prince” of the 
Curtis organization. 
_ But within the family John Martin was 
lar from being the “crown prince.” Snowy- 
vearded Old Man Curtis was well-beloved 
by all his kith & kin but he could not get 
the Boks to share his enthusiasm for the 
Martins. His only child, Mrs. Bok, re- 
ented his marriage to “Cousin Kate” 
Pillsbury so soon after her own mother’s 
death. Her displeasure was inherited by 
tet sons. In this family feud, polite and 
wnobtrusive though it was, the Lorimers 
‘ded with the Boks against the Martins. 
Fora long while the name of Mrs. Lorimer 
never appeared in a Curtis-Martin news- 
paper. 

When Cyrus Curtis’s will was opened a 


*Her father; his second wife. 


month ago, the public first realized what 
the family had long known—that Stepson- 
in-law Martin was not to succeed to the 
throne. His wife, Alice, was bequeathed 
$100,000 outright. But so far as the pub- 
lishing property is concerned, there was 
no provision for a Martin or any other 
Pillsbury issue until the direct line of Boks 
should wither away. To Mary Louise 
Bok her father left his residences at Wyn- 
cote and at Camden, Me., his gorgeous 
yacht Lyndonia, the income from his 
Curtis stock, everything he owned—except 
the stock itself. That went to a board of 
seven trustees composed of Mrs. Bok, her 
two sons, Editor Lorimer, Vice President 
Fuller of Curtis Publishing Co., Publisher 
Martin, and his Treasurer Tyler. Count- 
ing Editor Lorimer and Vice President 
Fuller, five out of seven trustees were 
sure Bok votes. Hence, if a Curtis crown 
prince must be found, one turns to the 
Bok family and to the elder son, William 
Curtis Bok, 35. Yet never was there a 
junior heir more reluctant to assume the 
position to which birth and breeding des- 
tined him than young Curtis Bok. 

Grandsons. Edward Bok was proud of 
the fact that he encouraged his sons to 
make their own decisions, choose their 
own schools, plan their own vacations. 
Thus when his firstborn, tall, soft-spoken 
Curtis, finished at Hill School in 1915 he 
chose to enter Williams College. There he 
chose Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, 
distinguished himself as a varsity first 
baseman, was tapped for Gargoyle, the 
honor society whose roster includes New 
York’s Governor Lehman, Massachusetts’ 
Governor Ely. When the U. S. entered 
the War he chose to quit college for the 
Navy in which he attained a senior lieu- 
tenancy at 21. 

Back in Philadelphia, young Bok was 
presented with an opportunity which any 
young man might well covet. a chance to 
enter the publishing House of Curtis and 
climb quickly to the top. Instead he went 
to University of Virginia to try a vear of 


law. Its fascination astonished even him- 
self. By the time he finished his course 
Curtis Bok knew once and for all that 
the pen attracted him far less than 


penology. the penitentiary, sociology. Re- 
turning to Philadelphia to practice his new 
profession he threw himself into works of 
public welfare, became a trustee of East- 
ern Penitentiary. He even arranged to 
serve a voluntary term in a cell to get a 
real taste of prison life, but when news- 
hawks discovered the scheme he aban- 
doned it. For three years he worked as 
assistant district attorney of Philade!phia 
county, invariably drawing the toughest 
cases which his chief thought were hope- 
less 

Criminology was only a phase of Law- 
yer Bok’s sociological pursuits. He 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of his father’s American Founda- 
tion which awards the Bok Peace Prize, 
and is a confirmed World Courter. In 
1927 he went to Geneva, first of the rich 
men’s sons to work under Arthur Sweetser 
in the information section of the League. 
While there, he recruited a baseball team 
from League attendants, with himself as 
pitcher, played a Japanese team and was 
roundly trounced. One of his great good 
friends is Philadelphia’s famed Baseball 
Manager Connie Mack, who was awarded 
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PYRO 


WINS Bi 2id a 


at. INDIANAPOLIS 
SPEEDWAY CLASSIC ~ 1933 


Meyer Shatters World’s Rec- 
ord at 104.162 Miles Per 
Hour— Using Pyroil. Western 
Union Telegram, Indianapolis, 
U. 8. A., May 31, 1933: 


“Won Five Hundred Mile Race 
Breaking 
Pyroil.”” 


All Records Using 
(Signed) Louis Meyer. 


Shaw 2nd— Using Pyroil—_Dumbfounds 
Motor World Driving 50 Miles at 100 M. 
P. H. with No Oil in Crankcase. 


Western Union Telegram, 
Indianapolis, U. 8S. A,, 


1933: 


June 1, 


“Cannot Give Pyrotl Credit 
Due It for It Certainly Enabled Me 
to Firish the 500-Mile Race Here 
without Any Ot Pressure Stop 
With 42 Laps to go or 130 Miles 
My Oil Pressure Dropped to Zero 
and Finishing the Race in 2nd 
Place without Oil I Know I Ran 
Absolutely Dry for 20 to 40 Lap 
or 50 to 100 Miles Dry at a Speed 
of Over 100 Miles an Hour Stop 
On Tearing Down Motor I Found 
It in Perfect Condition Thanks to 
the Safety Developed 
Pyroil.” Wilbur Shaw, 
Driver Car No Vallory S pecia!, 


by 


Western Union Telegram, 
Indianapolis, U.S. A., June 1, 1933: 


Use of Pyroil in My Motor tn the 
500-M ile Race Gave 200 to 300 More 
RPM, A Race Progressed Stop 
My Compliments to Pyroil Company 
for Such Wonderful Product 
Finished Fifth with Motor Perform- 
tng Better and Better Every Lap 
and Simply Perfect During Last 
Hundred M ile (Stgned) Stubby 
Stubblefiela 





. and says Leon Duray (internationally 
famous driver and owner of 2nd winning car 
1 


c 

“TI want to congratulate Pyrotl for what I know to be one 
of the greatest performances ever made Stop My Car Finished 
the 600-mile Race Running at Least 60 miles without oil 


which fact was proven after race by A. A. A. Technical 
Representative who could not get over tivo ounces of oil from 
my tank.’ (Signed) Leon Duray, Owner Car No. 17, Mal- 


lory Special, 


. and Joe Russo: 


“Only reason I was able to fintsh 400-mtle race on small 
allotment of oil allowed for the race was Pyroil." (Signed) 
Joe Russo, Chtef Engineer, Henry and Russo Engineering 
Co, 


Pyroil is an extreme pressure, standby lubricant for all 
motors—machinery and equipment. SIMPLY Ai)di: TO 
YOUR FAVORITE GASOLINE AND OIL Reduces 
friction and overheating. Protects all metal. Self lubri- 
cating in emergencies. Greatly increases power and 
performance Effects visible operating economy. Try 
Pyroil in your car—today. Ask at filling stations or see 
telephone book Mail the coupon for further amazing 
facts and Trial Test Offer. 


Genuine Pyroil is Patented U.S. nn 
and Canada by W Kidder, its ? 

inventor. Identified by copyright Z Nfl 

ed lithographed cans, the winged hf {i Lom 

Pyroil trade name and signature OH CLL: A? . 
of W. V. Kidder on every label : <a —> 
Not sold under any other name. —_— —— 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by Pyroil Company, 
W. V. Kidder, Pres., 206 LaFollette Ave., 
+B. Be 


La Crosse, Wisc., U 













Pyroil Company 
206 LaFollette Ave. 
La Crosse, Wisc., U.S. A. 




















f Please send complete facts of 
Gen many outstanding Pyroil accom 
\ ; plixhments. Also, Trial Test Offer 
, and name of nearest Distributor. 

No obligation 
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the Bok prize for outstanding service to 
the city in 1929. 

Last year, after motoring through Rus- 
sia for two months with his wife, Curtis 
Bok decided he had not really seen the 
country. Sending his wife home he re- 
turned to Moscow, found lodgings with a 
Russian family in a tiny house, got a job 
tending a machine in a candy factory at 
80 rubles per month. Thence he went to 
Leningrad, took another job as chauffeur 
for Intourist at 250 rubles. At the end 
of three months he returned to the U. S., 
second class, wearing a wrinkled brown 
suit, khaki shirt, flannel tie, battered cap, 
carrying two pieces of luggage and a card- 
board box. He bubbled with enthusiasm 
over the Russians who, he felt, had “the 
answer to the future.” Such is his prac- 
tical background for the forthcoming in- 
vestigation of U. S.-U. S. S. R. relations. 

Grandfather Curtis had every reason to 
be proud of his two grandsons. But he 
was less diffident than their father about 
coaxing them into his business. Having 
given up hope for Curtis Bok, he enlisted 
he aid of his daughter in gaining the ear 
of her younger son, Cary William. Cary, 
who resembles his big brother in quiet 
charm, mild humor and Dutch stubborn- 
ness, has followed him to Williams, into 
Deke and Gargoyle. He shared his broth- 
er’s fondness for beer & ale and baseball, 
1 he pitched on the varsity. 

Although Cary was on the staff of the 
ecord, Williams undergraduate news- 
iper, he also was indifferent to the pub- 
hi business. Following graduation 
926) he went to Oxford for two years, 


herished two ambitions: to teach school 


ant 


TIME 


and to deal in rare books. (He has a re- 
markable library of earthy Americana.) 
Eventually he was persuaded to enter the 
Curtis company. He worked hard, with- 
out enthusiasm but without complaint. 
He peddled his grandfather’s magazines 
from door to door, went to Manhattan 
and sold advertising, returned to Phila- 
delphia to work in the circulation depart- 
ment at a desk among rows & rows of 
others. Enthusiasm and aptitude grew 
apace. Last week Cary Bok, 28, found 
himself occupying his late grandfather’s 
office in the Curtis-Martin newspaper 
offices. It may have been mere coinci- 
dence that shortly after Cary Bok moved 
in, Harry Baxter Nason Jr., assistant edi- 
tor of the Ledger, was sent to take charge 
of the New York Evening Post for six 
months over the shoulder of Editor Julian 
Mason. Then he will recommend whether 
or not that money-losing sheet should be 
continued. (Three bidders last week were 
trying to pick it up for a bargain.) 

To at least one phase of the three-fold 
Curtis empire—the  cultural—Brothers 
Curtis & Cary are willing, earnest heirs. 
Cary is an officer of the Curtis Institute, 
as is Curtis who is vice president of the 
orchestra association. Also Curtis heads, 
as president, the social Philadelphia Forum 
(lectures, dances, music) and sits on the 
Committee of Seventy for political re- 
form. Professionally the destiny of the 
Curtis regime is difficult to read. Brother 
Cary is training himself for technica! com- 
mand but it may well be the voice of 
Brother Curtis that is some day heard 
speaking his politico-social creed through 
their magazines. 





Investment dealers in principal cities will 
gladly furnish details and prospectus 
of Incorporated Investors. It is the largest 
Boston-type, Common-Stock, Mutual 
Investment Fund. . . . founded 1925. 


The Parker Corporation 


because I’m convinced that 
American business has started 
on a cyclical upswing. 


My own business is improving— 
but it takes all my time. I want 
my reserves invested in a group of 
companies that are going places, 
too. That’s Why I’m making 
an investment in Incorporated 
Investors. It leaves me free for 
my own business, yet in a single 
security gives me the safety that 
comes from diversification, the 
growth that comes from common 
stocks, and the constant super- 
vision that every investment 
needs.” 


60 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Score: $100,200 
CIRCUIT COURT 1—Mr. Justice Joseph W 

Cox presiding; R. E. Lee Goff, clerk, \; 

79326. Frank E. Bonner vs. Washington 

Times Co.; trial resumed and cause given t 

jury; verdict for plaintiff for $45,000. Attys 

John W. Guider, Edmund L,. Jones, Frank J, 

Hogan—William E. Leahy, Wilton J. Lam. 

bert, Rudolph H. Yeatman. 

That item, buried away on the leg! 
record page of the Washington Post las 
week, was the only news given capitd| 
citizens of the fact that William Randolph 
Hearst had again been trounced in a libel 
suit by Frank E. Bonner, onetime execu- 
tive secretary of the Federal Power Con.- 
mission. The Washington case was second 
in a list of actions against 14 Hearstpaper 
resulting from their syndicated attack 
three years ago upon Bonner and another 
Power Commission employe named Frank 
Warren Griffith as minions of “the Power 
Trust” (Time, Feb. 6). 

As in Boston, where five months ago 
Hearst’s American was ordered to pay 
$50,000 to Bonner, $4,200 to Griffith, the 
Washington newspapers loyally obeyed 
their unwritten law to ignore libel suits in- 
volving each other. In one particular, hov- 
ever, Hearst’s Washington Herald broke 
the rule. When five of Plaintiff Griffith’ 
nine counts were dismissed (he collected 
$250 each on the other four), the Herald 
blithely headlined: 

GRIFFITH GIVEN $1,000 
IN SUIT FOR $1,620,000 

By any definition of news, the statur 
of opposing counsel alone should hav 
been enough to make the Washington tria 
worth at least a half column inside stor 
Besides potent Lawyer Wilton John Lan- 
bert, the Hearst defense included Williar 
Edward Leahy, onetime Governmer 
prosecutor of the late notorious “Nicky 
Arnstein, more lately defender of Al (- 
pone against the Government. Also Pub- 
lisher Hearst’s closest legal adviser an 
board chairman, exceedingly able, hawk- 
nosed John Francis Neylan, dropped in 0 
the Washington trial. 

Bonner’s case was summed up by famed 
Frank J. Hogan who then had to dasht 
California to defend his oldtime clien! 
Oilman Edward L. Doheny, in a Richie! 
receivership suit. Most work for Bonnet 
was done by Lawyer Hogan’s smart sot- 
in-law John W. (“Duke”) Guider. 

With the score $100,200 against “Power 
Trust’’-hating Mr. Hearst, Lawyer Hoga! 
& Co. prepared to march on to Los Angeles 
in September for the next trial in thei 
chain libel action. 


Public Notice 
To the editor of the Muskegon (Mich 


Chronicle marched a townsman_ nam 
William E. Worthing. Said he: “I have 
item for your society page. We're goili 
to havea baby next fall.” 

Replied the editor: “We don’t print tht 
kind of news.” 

Mr. Worthing was indignant. “Ho 
about the Tunneys? How about the Lint: 
berghs? How about the Empress 
Japan?” The editor was unmoved. 
the advertising department marched Mr 
Worthing. Next day the Chronicle carti 
the following paid item: 

“NOTICE—Mr. & Mrs. William 
Worthing . . . wish to announce that 
are expecting their first baby in Novel 


der. 
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EPEOPLE — 


“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


To make an after-dinner speech at a 

banquet of the United Ancient Order of 
Druids (British social order) one swelter- 
ing London night up rose walrus-mus- 
tached, bespectacled Charles Richard John 
(“Sunny”) Spencer-Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough (Baron Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland, Baron Churchill, Earl of 
Marlborough, Marquis of Blandford, 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire and 
divorced husband of Consuelo Vander- 
bit). He had noticed, remarked His 
Grace, that his confreres were squirming 
in black coats, swabbing their necks under 
hard collars. That was regrettable. He 
had better sense. To the consternation of 
ewety Druid, the Duke had come to the 
banquet clad in white linen trousers, soft 
shirt & collar. 


y 
. 


In Brussels, violin-playing U. S. Ambas- 
ador Dave Hennen Morris presented his 
wedentials to King Albert, had a chat with 
Queen Elisabeth, a fellow-fiddler. Few days 
before L’Eventail, Brussels _ socialite 
weekly, had commented: “Mr. Morris on 
getting off the train that brought him to 
Brussels was seen to be carrying a violin 
case. Everyone noticed it and everyone was 
favorably impressed. This diplomat is a 
musician and he must be passionately fond 
of music to carry his violin himself. We 
like diplomats who are artists.” 


a 


Motoring down to his presidential office 
in Atlanta’s First National Bank (largest 
athe Southeast), John King Ottley, 65, 
awa fruit peddler to whom he had often 
given a lift to town. This time the peddler 
flourished a pistol, took the banker for a 
ride to the country, left him in charge of 
117-year-old boy armed with a blackjack. 
It took Banker Ottley only a few minutes 
‘0 persuade the boy to release him, ac- 
company him to nearby Suwanee, lead a 
posse to the fruit peddler’s hideout. 

Kidnapped for $250,000 ransom was 
Join J. O'Connell Jr., 24, nephew of 

Albany County, N. Y., Democratic Bosses 
Edward J. and Daniel P. O'Connell. 
News of the kidnapping was withheld for 
our days while futile efforts were made 
to locate the 225-pound athlete through 
vatious racetrack touts and sporting men 
tho were named as satisfactory inter- 


nediaries in a coded newspaper advertise- 
nent, 


In Manhattan. a Zbyszko, 
ull. necked onetime heavyw eight wrestling 
tampion, filed a petition in bankruptcy 
sting assets of $256. His $26,869 liabili- 
‘és included an $18, 243 judgment for 
breach of promise to one Gladys Buszek. 


—— @ 


In Manhattan Primo Carnera, new 
itavyweight boxing champion who had 
ed as a bankrupt with liabilities includ- 
£4 $14,390 breach of promise judg- 
ment toa London waitress, testified that 
te possessed only an automobile, $631 
‘sh. Asked about his profits from the 


= fight, he grunted: “No see that 
vney 
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of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


Guaranty Trust Company 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 
Public Securities . . are a 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank pa 
Other Securities ... Pind Uisy.n'e ale a 
Loans and Bills Purchased er ae 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ‘ 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. .... 


Bank Buildings ...... ‘ - ‘ 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
7,266,269.98 


re a a a 
Surplus Fund . ae 
Undivided Profits .% 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. .... 
PES gk 6 ork ie et te ee 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


ns siege Oe ee 
- $1,054,343,334.79 


Deposits .. — 
Outstanding Checks . . 33,277,860.33 


$ 249,332,300.94 
482,920,173.19 


491 098, 292.13 

2 (655,085.74 
6,985,873.89 
83,214,878.18 
14,202,829.83 
5,954,375.91 
$1,445,114,707.89 


$ 267,266,269.98 


6,940,262.61 
83,214,878.18 


72,102.00 


1,087,621,195.12 


$1,445,114,707.89 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN _. Vice-Chairman, British- W. A. HARRIMAN 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 

W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company 


EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 


Ww. PALEN CONWAY . Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER .. . . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 


. of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN W. DAVIS . . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 


Soup Company 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

MARSHALL FIELD . . . of Field, Glore & Co. 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE. President, 
Bethlehem Steel ‘Corporation 


CHARLES H. SABIN 


JOSEPH R. SWAN 


GEORGE WHITNEY 





JOHN A. HARTFORD. . 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY. . . 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY ~ 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 


RICHARD B. MELLON 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 


WILLIAM C. POTTER. 
LANSING P. REED . 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . 
MATTHEW S. SLOAN 


VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
EUGENE W.STETSON .... 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co, 
President, The Great 


President, The Mutual 
. President, 


of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
President, 


President, 


of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
President 


. of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 
of Roosevelt & Son 


Chairman of the Board 
New York 
Retired 
Vice-President 


President, Guaranty 
Company of New York 


STEVENSON E. WARD 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


Banker 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


of |. T. Williams & Sons 
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sy : ¢ N 2 M A treatment can make it plausible if ng 

affecting. By the time Geza (Nils Asther) 

ae : EARS goes to the front you are ready to believe 
® . in his feeling for Irina (Kay Francis), 
Straws weet pote se eyete¥e aie ia%s <5 6 e = s 45 whose country house his troops have been 
“It isn’t because I haven’t got the U eae eee een - 40 quartered. The day when her robust old 
stories. Not at all... . It is simply be- niversal ...........2.. 02.020. 36 husband Dushan (Walter Huston) finds 


cause I am convinced this business has 
become more than ever a matter of time- 
liness and I deem it wise to hold open 
enough places on the program to inject 
any new thing which may come up... .” 

With this statement of his reasons for 
not releasing the names of all the 36 pic- 
tures Universal will make in the coming 
year, shrewd old Carl Laemmle Sr. last 
week revealed a few of his immediate 
plans: a cinema biography of the late Flo 
Ziegfeld, written by his widow Billie 
Burke; a dramatization of Only Yesterday 
to make all but youngsters recall the Nine- 
teen Twenties;* Charles G. Norris’ lusty 
Zest; a story by Harold Bell Wright called 
Ma Cinderella, and Vicki Baum’s J Give 
My Love. 

Most noticeable current trend in the 
cinema is toward musicomedies. This type, 
instead of subsiding as most producers ex- 
pected after the release of Forty-Second 
Street, has grown until 16 are now sched- 
uled for next season. RKO will make six 
starting with Flying Down to Rio, in which 
Dolores del Rio will play opposite Fred 
Astaire. 

After weeks of tub-thumping, oratory, 
advertisements in Variety, arguments with 
directors and actors to get them to sign 
new contracts in time to appear on com- 
pany rosters, the major producers (except 
Warner’s and United Artists, whose con- 
ferences have not yet been held) an- 
nounced a total of 301 pictures, divided 
as follows: 


a 65 
Fox ae 54 
BAO Riv becom awe wepnvseneee 52 


*Not to be confused with This Js America, a 
compilation of 1917-33 newsreels, now awaiting 


release, 


Proudest boast of MGM _ was that 
Greta Garbo had returned to Hollywood 
after all, signed a new contract, and was 
ready to start her next picture (Queen 
Christina). Also signed up for one prize- 
fight picture was Heavyweight Challenger 
Max Baer. Still addicted to all-star casts, 
MGM was ready to release Dinner at 
Eight which contains almost every per- 
former on the lot except John Barry- 
more’s macaw. RKO promised Sinclair 
Lewis’ Ann Vickers. It would also tackle 
Of Human Bondage, Somerset Maugham’s 
long-neglected but deeply moving story 
of a cripple. Fox announced it had 
bought the rights to Music in the Air, 
planned a series of shorts made from old 
nickelodeon cinemas. Paramount bally- 
hooed Mae West louder than Marlene 
Dietrich, planned to stop sending its fea- 
ture pictures to outlying districts before 
they have been screened in Paramount’s 
pretentious string of urban theatres. 


®.——» 


The New Pictures 


Storm at Daybreak (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). What would have become of 
Hollywood without the War is appalling 
to imagine. When gangsters, showgirls, 
Broadway colyumists and the inmates of 
reformatories are momentarily exhausted, 
there is always the Archduke Ferdinand 
and the affair at Sarajevo. With this as a 
starting point, Storm at Daybreak relates 
the tragic romance of a man who falls in 
love with his best friend’s wife, played to 
the limit against an Austro-Serbian back- 
ground and splendidly directed by Richard 
Boleslavsky. 

The central situation in Storm at Day- 
break is so commonplace that only skillful 








TEST No.4 
PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KNOCKS BUGS DEAD AS 
A WOODEN INDIAN 








Francis & Huston 


Their troubles started at Sarajevo. 


out is also the day when Geza is in danger 
of being court-martialed by the officer in 
command of the town. Irina goes to warr 
him to escape. Dushan follows to create 
scene. The commanding officer arrives las! 
of all but Dushan has meanwhile made 
his mind how to handle his situation. He 
persuades Captain Panto to accompan 
him in pursuit of the lovers, who are really 
in a room upstairs, drives the wagon ovet 
a cliff. 

Undeniably Storm at Daybreak, from: 
play by Sandor Hunyadi, holds together 
well and the skill of its actors makes its 
gaudy situations credible. Boleslavskys | 
version of the Sarajevo incident is prob | 
ably Hollywood’s high to date—if only for 
the shot of a brass band saluting the Arcb- 
duke’s arrival, with the cymbalist sadly 
exalted by the uproar of his own playing 


It’s Great to Be Alive (Fox) is a mus: 
comedy with one sound farce idea. All the 
men in the world die of a disease called 
‘“‘masculitis.” Women hold the best jobs 
while a lady President heads the U. > 
Government. Then a solitary male (Rav 
Roulien), thought to have died at the en 
of the second reel, reappears. He § 
captured by lady racketeers and held t0! 
auction, taken over by lady ‘‘Federal men 
who plan to preserve him as governmel! 
property. A world conference finally dis 
poses of him. f 

Unfortunately, when this  straightlor 
ward burlesque starts the film is half ove! 
Earlier and duller footage develops a lo" 
affair between Roulien, an Argentinia! 
with a heavy boulevard manner, and ws 
ful Gloria Stuart. Best of the numero 
songs he sings about her is called ‘l! 
Build a Nest.” Funniest shot: Edna Ms 
Oliver, head of the Academy of Medic! 
Science, gravely superintending the manl 
facture of a synthetic man. 
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Capital 
For Expanding 
Corporations 


ProGRESsIVvE corporations 


now readjusting their affairs and 
planning for the expansion of 
business certain to come, are in- 
vited to confer with us relative 
to acquiring new capital. 


The investment 
this organization is 
wholesale. 


distribution of 
exclusively 
Branch offices are maintained at 
eight strategic points the country 
over. 

Twenty-two experienced security 
wholesale executives keep in close 
touch with over four thousand 
retail investment dealers from 
Coast to Coast. 


RACKLIFF. 
WHITTAKER 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investments 
Fifty Broadway New York 
Chicago Philadelyia Denver 
Los Angeles San F Dallas 


Louis 


St. 
» S 





Yu 
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New Relief Combats Cause 
@PHYSICIANS now say that most Head- 
aches are caused by: (1) acid-stomach or (2) 
hervous tension. 

®MODERN DOCTORS prefer Hexin—a 
new alkaline pain-killer— because it stops 
pain faster and combats these 2 common 
causes of pain. Users say they are getting 
relief with unheard-of speed, 

® BECAUSE it is alkaline, HEx1n does not 


upsetthe stomach as acid*tablets do. No after- 
effects either. Just lightning-quick relief. 
1EXIN was originally developed for children, 
s0 it had to be safe. 

@BUY HEXIN at your drug store. Take 2 
tablets with water. At once, nerves start to 
relax, At once, HEXIN starts to combat acid- 
ity, Before you realize it, your pain is gone. 
YOU'LL NEVER KNOW what quick re- 
ief is till you try HexIN. Test it FREE! 
Mail the coupon now! 


“Aspirin is the trade name for Acet ylsalicylic ACID. HEXIN 

18 ALKALINE (non -acid). 

(Pune eee ees eee ees ee Oe — a 

| HEXIN, INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 

ge me generous Free sample of Hexin. TA.3733 
ame 
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Open-Air Music (Cont’d) 
Last week brought the opening of Phila- | 
delphia Orchestra’s fourth outdoor season | 
before the biggest crowd since its 1930 
premiere in the natural auditorium in a | 
nook of Fairmount Park called Robin | 
Hood Dell. The crowd acclaimed Conduc- 
tor Alexander Smallens, stood up politely 
while his men played “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” then sat down to listen, with 
mounting enthusiasm, to the Overture to 
The Flying Dutchman, Prélude a l’Apreés- 
Midi d’un Faune, Richard Strauss’s Don 
Juan and Brahms’s C Minor Symphony. 
Five nights later the Dell was again 
filled, this time for larger, more exciting 
entertainment—Philadelphia’s first out- 
door grand opera. As in most U. S. cities, 
even indoor opera has led a precarious 
existence in Philadelphia. | Conductor 
Smallens himself once called it a “bataille | 
des dames” (battle of ladies). That was | 
just after his own Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, headed by Mrs. Henry M. 
Tracy, was disbanded, eclipsed by Mrs. 
Edward Bok’s Philadelphia Grand Opera, 
which temporarily ceased functioning last 
autumn (Time, Oct. 10). The fact that 
costumes, scenery and lighting apparatus 
from the Grand Opera Company were 
available for outdoor opera this summer 
was what helped make Conductor Small- 
ens’ new venture in the Dell possible. 
First of the summer operas was Aida | 








with Anne Roselle and Frederick Jagel of 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan, Giuseppe Mar- 
tino-Rossi and about 150 other voices on 
the Dell’s 60 ft. stage. Footlights, border | 
lights, electric towers, side spotlights and | 
a “traveling moon” made the shell look to 
some listeners like an opera-lover’s Fourth 
of July. Philadelphians looked forward to 
seven more operatic productions including 
Traviata, Faust, and Rigoletto. Next year, 
Conductor Smallens promised to have 
stage facilities adequate for Wagner. 


The outdoor music season which was 
launched last fortnight (Time, July 10), 
was by last week in full blast from coast 
to coast. The Hollywood Bowl concerts, 
run by a new group of sponsors called the 
Symphonies Under the Stars Foundation, 
were definitely scheduled to open with 
reduced admission prices and a new series 
of twilight concerts on Sundays. Bickering 
about musicians’ pay had finally been set- 
tled and Los Angeles felt pleased with 
the prospect of 32 summer concerts. 

In San Francisco, the Summer Sym- 
phony was ready to open its eighth summer 
season with eight weekly concerts, the first 
under Conductor Henry Hadley and others 
under guest conductors including Richard 
Lert, Alfred Hertz, Fritz Reiner, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Another development near 
San Francisco was the organization, just 
across the Golden Gate from the city, of 
the Marin County Musical Chest, financed 
by subscriptions averaging 25¢ from mem- 
bers of Marin County’s mixed population 
of esthetes and Portuguese dairy farmers. 

In Weston, Conn., Nicolai Sokoloff 
achieved his ambition last week to lead 
his own New York Orchestra in an 
“amphitheatre” constructed by rolling and 
mowing a hillside field on his farm. 








Mr. Blodgett 


of Wisconsin was 
“from Missouri. 





R. L. Blodgett, Assistant Secretary, National Mutual Benefit, Mad- 
Wis The Company’s 
where lron Fireman burners are saving 


ison, onsin building and the boiler room 


$700 a year shown below. 


When he had been 


"shown everything” he selected 


IRON FIREMAN 
Automatic Coal Firing 


@ Among other duties Mr. 
Blodgett manages the In- 
surance Building. He heard 
that something important 
had happened to boiler 
firing and that Iron Fire- 
man owners were enjoying 
startling savings and im- 
proved heating conditions. 
So he investigated—not 
only Iron Fireman but 
every other kind of firing 


device. He went into the 
aay subject with a fine tooth 
Madison, W comb. As a result, two 
Iron Fireman automatic 


coal burners were installed 
in the Kewanee Boilers at the Insurance Building. 
Former fuel bills had averaged $2300 2 season. 
After installing Iron Fireman, fuel bills averaged 
$1600, or a saving of $700 a year, a fuel cost reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. “In addition to the saving in 
fuel cost,’’ writes Nir. Blodgett, “we have maintained 
a more uniform temperature regardless of weather. 
It is gratifving to us that our investment in the Iron 
Fireman is paying for itself during these times when 
it is so necessary to watch operating costs.” 
Anyone who pays fuel bills either for a residence, 
building, institution, or business enterprise, is 
invited to write us for free literature and for a free 
survey of his fuel and firing costs. 


= 
J. E. Kelley, Building Supt., and Iron Fireman 
burners which are saving the National Mutua! Benefit $700 a year 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 





automatic coal 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





(CD Send literature C Please survey my heating plant 
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GENERATION-OLD 
POLICY 


“I do not claim that the company will always 
be exempt from serious competition, but I do 
believe that each year the chances for success 
for opposition companies become less, for the 


reason that each year we increase our assets 


and decrease our rates.”’ 


{A letter from the president to stockholders 
of Pacific Lighting, January 28, 1897.} 


é: ipsa PARAGRAPH above was written 36 years 


ago, at a time when one Southern California 


town of 1,000 families was struggling to support 
‘three electric light companies and one gas-light 
company, and when nine gas and electric companies 
were in existence or were being intermittently pro- 


moted in Los Angeles. 

The company that survived all this confusion 
of competition was Pacific Lighting. Its properties 
have enlarged in proportion to the growth of South- 


ern California and to the company’s ability to 


finance the expansion of its system to serve more 


than 250 communities spread over 38,000 squat 


miles of territory. 


Gas rates in Los Angeles have been reduced |! 
times in 39 years (13 times prior to State regul: 
tion) besides the savings in usage due to increasin; 
the heat value of the gas. The con. ‘nation of ami 
climate and low-rate natural gas now makes the w: 
nual cost of fuel in Southern California homes abou’ 


one-third of the average cost for the United State 
The policy of reducing rates while plowing bai 
earnings, established more than a generation ago, 


one of the long-lived principles that have brougit 


Pacific Lighting to its present standing. 


* * 


( Pacific Lighting Corporation, with plant prop 
erties and franchises of $235,291,430.28, has! 
early need of additional capital through the sale 
securities. These advertisements are being publishis 
in order to produce a wider knowledge of th 
company’s position and policies. Pacific Lightiy 


Corporation, 433 California Street, San Francisc 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 


Unifying the properties and services of four Southern California 


utilities, through total ownership of common stocks: 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS 


COMPANY e 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPA 
SANTA MARIA GAS COMPAW 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





History of a Home 

Potter Palmer's greatest contributions 
to U. S. social history were the silver dol- 
lar motif for barroom floors and _ his 
Chicago home at No. 1350 Lake Shore 
Drive.* Last week, after a lapse of three 
years, the great castellated pile that he 
plunked down on a sand dune in 1882 was 
repossessed by his family. 

Potter Palmer built his mansion for 
Mrs. Bertha Honoré Palmer, a Kentucky 
belle, out of a fottune he had made in the 





Underwood & Underwood 
> 


POTTER PALMER Jr. & No. 
He retrieved the 


dry-goods business and plowed back into 
amile of State Street real estate. In its 
day it cost more than $1,000,000 and was 
generally considered a thing of rare archi- 
tectural beauty (see cut). Inside it was 
amagnificent hodge-podge. The great cen- 
tral hall, three stories high, was largely 
Italian. There was a Louis XVI salon, an 
Indian room, a Moorish room where the 
tugs were impregnated with rare perfumes. 
The grand ballroom was plastered with a 
splendid collection of French paintings. 
The murals were by Gabriel Ferrier. But 
what most impressed a Chicago still living 
close to the stockyards was a private eleva- 
or and the report that the huge castle was 
burglar-proof. The doors had no outside 
locks, no knobs. The only way to get in 
was to be admitted from the inside. And 
Mrs. Potter Palmer saw to it that more 
than a knock was necessary for that. 

The moment the house was finished it 
became the social capital of Chicago. 
About it and Bertha Honoré Palmer, 
imly enthroned in her own Italian hall, 
sprang up a vast folklore. One famed Chi- 
cago social organization once had the te- 
merity to entertain simultaneously with 
Mrs, Palmer but only a society editor 
‘ppeared. Bertha Palmer maintained 
Winter palaces in London and Paris but 


uid 
*First dollar inlay was in the Palmer House 
tarber shop, whence the idea spread to saloons 
all over the land. 





they served chiefly as hunting preserves 
where she caught European royalty and 
nobility for her Chicago castle. Chicago 
was good to Mrs. Palmer. It was always 
properly dazzled by her social display. 
Her only serious setback occurred in 1893 
during the World’s Fair. The Infanta 
Eulalie of Spain, whose spun glass dress 
of 2,500,000 threads weighed only one 
pound, attended one of her levees but 
curtly refused to meet her hostess—‘that 
innkeeper’s wife.” For this famed snub 


1350 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


old homestead. 


Mrs. Palmer soon made up by having 
King Edward VII at her London home. 
Chicago still believes that Mrs. Palmer 
spurned an offer to become the Queen of 
Serbia. 

Only once did Mrs. Palmer let down the 
bars. Managing her Son Honoré’s cam- 
paign for a seat on the City Council, she 
shrewdly invited 500 members of the 21st 
Ward Marching Club to the Castle. More 
at home in West Side brothels and 
saloons, they arrived behind a brass band. 
As they filed in Mrs. Palmer, in elaborate 
evening clothes and a diamond necklace, 
personally thanked each & every one of 
them for their political efforts in her son’s 
behalf. Honoré Palmer was elected, served 
two terms. 

In 1902 Potter Palmer died in his Lake 
Shore Drive home, leaving his wife 
$8 000,000. 

In 1918 Mrs. Palmer died, not at the 
scene of her greatest social triumphs but 
in far-off Florida. She left an estate of 
$15,000,000 of which her Son Potter Jr. 
was active manager. 

In 1930 he sold the family castle to Vin- 
cent Bendix for $3,000,000. That aviation 
and auto accessory tycoon listed it in the 
telephone book as “The Bendix Galleries,” 
after adding Rembrandts and Christys. He 
modernized the elevator, installed a bar- 
ber’s chair for his own use and gave many 
a loud party. Later he passed it on to a 


37 


syndicate for the amount of the mortgage, 
$2,000,000. 

Last week Potter Palmer Jr. bought it 
back for an estimated $1,500,000. He 
proposed to develop it as a smart hotel. A 
slight, shy, curly-headed man who dislikes 
society as much as his father did, Potter 
Palmer Jr. lives quietly in an Astor Street 
triplex apartment filled with Chinese art 
(he is president of Chicago’s Art Insti- 
tute). He and his beauteous wife, now 
summering at Bar Harbor, have four chil- 
dren and though Potter IIL has a daughter, 
there is as yet no Potter IV. 
Commodities & Gold 

President Richard Whitney of the New 
York Stock Exchange did not go to work 
at No. 18 Broad St. one morning last week 
but continued on down the street to No. 8r. 
There the head of Manhattan’s oldest ex- 
change turned in to help the head of Man- 
hattan’s youngest exchange open its new 
quarters. 

Brokers in linen jackets milled curiously 
around the four brand new rings of the 
Commodity Exchange—rubber, silk, hides, 
metals (copper, silver and tin). They eyed 
the clock nervously but President Jerome 
Lewine cut short the fanfare at 10 a. m 
sharp, clanged the gong. A mighty roar 
went up from the silver post. To Broker 
Edwin Troetchell went the honor of first 
sale: 25.000 oz. of silver to Broker Clar- 
ence Lovatt at 37.75¢ an ounce. 

A Texan who went to Manhattan from 
Waco at 14, President Lewine was a happy 
man. Not only did last week’s opening 
mark the completion of plans on which he 
and his friends have worked for years, but, 
more important, his Commodity Exchange, 
with its 1,031 members, was being auspi- 
ciously launched upon a rising tide of 
prices which promised to lead on to for- 
tune. Seats on the Commodity Exchange, 
which for the merger of the old Rubber, 
Silk, Hides and Metals Exchanges, were 
valued at $900, have shot to $4,000 

But President Lewine is not yet satisfied 
with his exchange. He wants to see an- 
other post at the metals ring labeled 
GOLD. He is a member of the Committee 
for the Establishment of a Free Gold 
Market in the U. S. of which Jerome Ches- 
ter Cuppia, the precise, waxed-mustachioed 
vice president of the exchange, is chair- 
man. 

Not since a wild Friday in September 
1869 when Jay Gould’s attempt to corner 
the U. S. market ran the price up to 
$162 and left behind a trail of ruin and 
corruption has gold been an active specula- 
tive medium in the U. S. Desultory trading 
continued to 1879 when gold payments 
were resumed. But from then until last 
April with the U. S. Government firmly 
tied to gold there was no incentive to 
speculate. With the U. S. now off the 
gold standard, gold miners, lacking a free 
supply & demand market and confronted 
with rising costs, are still forced to sell 
their product to the Government at the 
pre-inflation rate of $20.67 per oz. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is being urged to revise 
his regulations on the grounds that a 
free gold market at No. 81 Broad St. 
would r) do much to lift U. S. gold mining 
out of the doldrums and set it booming; 
2) be a much more effective method of 
bringing gold out of hoarding than criminal 
prosecution 
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Liability at Large 

In Washington, before Bae a. m. one 
day last week, Henry B. Sawyer, member 
of the advisory board of Massachusetts 
Investors Trust, and Trustee Merrill Gris- 
wold entered the sweltering, ramshackle, 
stucco-and-tar-paper building of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. They trudged up- 
stairs and settled down to wait before a 
certain door in the second-floor hall. When 
the door opened they marched in and de- 
livered three bundles of documents, each 
describing $5,000,000 worth of securities 
which their company wished to issue. 

Hard on their heels came Huston 
Thompson, onetime member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, bearing three 
similar reports about 12,000 shares of 
common stock which Automobile Devices 
Corp. plans to issue. Before the day was 
over 50 corporate customers had flocked 
through that door, paid down nearly $8.- 
ooo in good money for the privilege of 
reporting their past and present income, 
their past and present assets and liabilities, 
the nature of their birthrights, the sal- 
aries of their officers and other intimate 
details of their private lives. Having paid 
and disclosed, they may issue (20 days 
later) between $70.000.000 and $80.000.- 
coo of securities for which officers, direc- 
tors and underwriters will be severally and 
jointly liable, if the voluminous corporate 
biographies are ever found to represent 
other than the whole truth. So saith the 
new Securities Act (Time, June 12). 

The exact rules for registration had been 
issued only the day before and those 
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who filed did so merely on the general 
terms of the law.* Each registration, filed 
in triplicate with exhibits, was a fair sized 
volume in itself. By comparison an in- 
come tax return was a venture in first 
grade arithmetic. The staff of the Trade 
Commission’s new Bureau of Securities 
was faced with a mountain of work. None- 
theless they set to, eagerly seeking errors 
in the applications, promptly found some 
unaccompanied by checks or by checks un- 
certified. 

These were but preliminary discoveries. 
Greater ones would follow, and Col. 
Charles Hoyt March, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, prodded his 
workers on to greater efforts. A stalwart, 
six foot, 62-year-old country squire, he 
has a devouring hatred of slickers who 
sell bad securities. Born in Minnesota, 
high-school educated, he became a high- 
powered land salesman with the reputation 
of selling “40 acres a day.” (Once he and 
his brother sold 20.000 Canadian acres in 
a day.) Turning to law he took on Great 
Northern Railway as a prize client. 

This brindle-haired, gruff-voiced man 
with a plainsman’s capacity for a broad 
grin and an equal capacity for downright 
anger at what he considers foul play, man- 
aged Coolidge’s Minnesota campaign in 
1924. He was the sort of honest man 
Coolidge appreciated and five years later, 
in the early days of booming 1929, that 

*Rules specified not only what facts must be 
given, but also that the reports must be on un- 
glazed paper of good quality, 9 x 14 inches in 
dimensions, typewritten or printed, not in purple 
or red ink, etc., etc. 
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STAINLESS ALLOY 9S yeenic"y 


Some of these days you will step into the guarded 


vaults of your bank or trust company and resplen- 
dent about you will be the gleaming beauty of ever- 
lasting ALLEGHENY METAL ... the alloy that is 
immune to stain, tarnish and corrosion. Right now, 
on the Pacific Coast, specially designed safe deposit 
boxes are being produced from this bright and attrac- 


ALLEGHENY 
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SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture 
Deep Drawing 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


tive metal by the Shine-L-Safe Deposit Box Company 
of Beverly Hills, California. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY ...BRACKENRIDGE... PA. 
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President named him to the Federal Trade 
Commission. Although a Republican he 
was elected chairman last January in time 
to execute Democrat Roosevelt's attack on 
bad security selling. He helped write the 
Securities Act, and today stands eager 
to enforce it. 

Many an honest seller of an_ hones 
stock worried last week and hedged him. 
self about with every precaution. Al- 
though the registration of securities be- 
comes compulsory only this month, securi- 
ties issued since the law was passed are 
subject to its fraud provisions. 

Many an old and conservative institu. 
tion has aitered its whdle way of doing 





Wide World 
CHAIRMAN MARCH 


Into private lives, he prodded eagerly. 


business in an effort to put an anchor of 
two to windward in a sea of liability. 
Many a bank has refused to sell bonds e 
cept over the counter in its own office, 
refused to give any information about 
them by mail. 

Blyth & Co., in selling 147,500 shares 
of Kingsbury Breweries Co., Manitowor, 
Wis., issued a prospectus giving the com- 
pany’s earnings for May as $107.719 but 
added: “It should be recognized that the 
present margin of profit . is unusually 
large . . . to that extent the earnings dur- 
ing this period should not be used as at 
indication of what may conservatively be 
expected subsequently.” 

The shadow of the law fell also upon 
financial advertising. Advertisements of 
an issue of 63,506 shares of International 
Mining Corp. common were typical: “This 
advertisement appears as a matter of ret: 
ord only* and is under no circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of these 
shares, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy. . The offering is made only by 
the prospectus . . . copies of which may 
be obtained from International Mining 
Corp. . or from its agents, Lehman 
Brothers.” 

When inquirers telephoned Lehman 
Brothers to ask for copies of the prospec: 
tus, they were told that it would be senl 
them by messenger, not by mail. 
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3 They Burned Bruno 
|for Looking through a TELESCOPE 


stitu- 
doing 

Pie Lord may have created the heavens And in America it is Liberty magazine, appeal- 
and the earth, announced astronomer Giordano ing to the young, liberal minds from Maine to 
Bruno to Sixteenth Century Venice, but they’re a Oregon, that offers the manufacturer his direct in- 
mere drop in the bucket of creation. ... There are troduction to this primary market. 
imumerable worlds floating about through space. 


Companies which advertise to keep old customers 
. Many of them are far greater than our own.... 


will do well to keep old media. But companies in- 
Graybeards glowered. This was heresy. The terested in introducing their story of new efficiency, 
Bible admitted of only one heaven, one earth... . new quality, or new service to new millions, are 


Rubbish! fired back Bruno, the Bible is a moral invited to swing country-wide adoption through 
MP Not a scientific one the young, liberal leaders in Liberty magazine. 
) c x . 


These will buy most readily. These will buy first. 
And these, buying, will start ‘the new idea on a fair 
way to becoming a national tradition. 


They threw Giordano Bruno into prison. 
I 


After eight years’ solitary confinement, they 
burned him at the stake. 


A P JULIUS ERNEST KAMMEYER, LL.D. 
Bur no burning could destroy Bruno’s teach- : MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


Professor of Economics, Kansas State College 
In scattered, secret places, increasing numbers 


; ; ; Proressor KAMMEYER WRITES TO LIBERTY: 
read his works, carried on his researches. 
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bility. J many quarters of the Christian globe; but the in keeping with the times.” 


“. march of the liberal spirit is irresistible. ss 
office, : 
about f There will always be hope for the progress of the iil Pree 

Dr. JOHN WILLIAM FRAZER 
world because there will always be a strong group SELMA, ALABAMA 
shares M 1 
a of young, liberal minds in every community of the Pastor, Church Street M. E. Church, of Selma. 
“com | World. Here, the tender bud of the new idea will be Former Chaplain, 214th Engineers, U. S. A. 
g but § examined without the prejudice of hardening ar- Chaplain, Spartanburg Post and South Caro- 
at the F teties. Measured by the needs of the times rather lina Division of American Legion. Author: 


sually The Untried Civilization; What is Heresy? 
s du- § than by the practices of tradition. Guarded against ren ee 


as . thesneers of radicalism as well as the frowns of con- Dr. Frazer weires To Liperty: 
ely DC Th copvasic ee 1; ‘ : 
F ‘vatism. Here, the new philosophy, the new dis- mes 4 HE change in the tone of Liberty since you took it over 


- upon covery, the new invention will fin dan established has been—well, thrilling, a ch ange from jazz to martial 
music. 
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| 
You won’t take eleven 


¢¢ 33 
C005 for a “dozen 


Why pay forlight 
you don’t get? 


ANA 


F YOU could measure light as easily as | 
you count eggs, you would make sure | 
that every lamp you use bears the eB) 
monogram. 
The simple fact is this: Inferior ‘‘bar- | 
gain’’ lamps use the same amount of cur- 
rent as good lamps. But they give less 
light, blacken quickly or die too soon. 
They make you pay for light you do not 
get. | 
There’s one sure way of getting all the | 
light you pay for. Always ask for Edison | 
MazpDaA lamps. They are made by General 
Electric, give all the light that can be ob- 
tained for the current consumed, and make 
electricity an even more economical serv- | 
ant, Edison MAZDA Lamps are identified by | 
this monogram ($8 on the end of the bulb. 





EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 





' GENERAL ELELTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting 
purposes .... lamps for home lighting and decoration, 
automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices 
and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, 
| 
' 


too. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pooled Savings 

About 1810 the Rev. Henry Duncan of 
Ruthwell, Scotland became worried by the 
thriftlessness of his parishioners. Per- 
suading them to bring their surplus pen- 
nies to the manse each week, he finally 
hit on the idea of a mutual savings bank. 
The bank belonged to depositors; there 
were no stockholders. Long regarded as 
an excellent means of making the poor 
help themselves, mutual savings banks 
rooted quickly in the U. S., but never 
firmly either south of the Potomac or 
west of the Alleghenies. In those regions 
the poor either stayed poor or relied on 
stock savings banks, commercial banks 
and building & loan ‘associations. Last 
week New York State mutual savings 
banks, which hold more than one-half of 
the $10,000,000,000 of U. S. mutual de- 
posits, went Mr. Duncan’s notion of mu- 
tuality one better when they formed for 
themselves two central credit reservoirs 
and brought in the U. S. Government as 
a partner. : 

First was Savings Banks Trust Co., 
capitalized at $107,500,000 on which the 
R. F. C. on the recommendation of Brain- 
trusty Adolf Augustus Berle Jr., put up 
$50,000,000 and the savings banks the 
rest. Banks which own stock in the trust 
company may, should the need arise, dis- 
count their bonds at S. B. T. just as a 
commercial member bank discounts its 
assets at the Federal Reserve. And S. B. T. 
itself can obtain Federal Reserve credit. 

Second central reservoir was Institu- 
tional Securities Corp., a mortgage pool 
which can tap R. F. C. credit up to $100,- 
000,000. I. S. C. will offer one more ready 
market for mortgages, may ease the pres- 
sure for foreclosures in the New York 
area. 

New York savings bankers were quick 
to point out that these were no emergency 
agencies but permanent central banks for 
which they have drummed since 1925. 
But State Banking Superintendent Brod- 
erick bluntly observed: “The mutual sav- 
ings banks .. . for the first time in their 
history have access to the resources of 
the Federal Government.” With his banks 
in an impregnable position, he promised 
promptly to remove all withdrawal re- 
strictions in force since March. With- 
drawal limit is now $250 per week with 
exceptions for emergencies including va- 
cations. 


Bird, Ox, Horse, Lobster. Shark 


In July 1932 Joseph Wright Harriman 
was quietly retired from the presidency of 
Manhattan’s Harriman National Bank by 
“promotion” to chairman. In March 1933 
the Harriman bank failed to open after 
the banking holiday and Banker Harri- 
man, arrested on the charge of having falsi- 
fied his bank’s books, was arraigned in 
court on a stretcher. In May 1933, Banker 
Harriman, having escaped from a sani- 
tarium to suburban Long Island, futilely 
pinked his bosom with a butcher knife. 
Last week Banker Harriman, wearing a 
grey suit and a Panama hat, walked into 
court to stand trial. 

At one counsel table sat U. 
George Zerdin Medalie who recently prose- 
cuted Banker Charles E. Mitchell. At the 
other sat Defender “Wild Bill’ Donovan. 
With his dignified wife beside him, Banker 


S. Attorney 
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RCA Victor Cabinets 


protected by 


KIM PAK 


INEwood cabinets 

deserve positive 
protection. Mars, 
scratches, press 
marks, cause annoy- 
ance and expense for 
the dealer— dissatis- 
faction by the custo- 
mer.ThisiswhyRCA 
Victor uses KIMPAK 
Crepe Wadding as 
shown at right. It is 
placed on top of the 
cabinet so that the 
corrugated boardcan 
be pressed down 
tightly to assure safe 
shipment without 
causing corrugation marks on the finish of the 
cabinet. 

This is only one of the hundreds of ways in 
which KIMPAK safeguards merchandise from 
damage during shipment. Besides the protectionit 
gives, it saves money in packing time and labor, 
KIMPAK is clean, resilient, soft as down and sur. 
prisingly inexpensive.Write for samples and costs, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City;510 W. Sixth St., Los 


Angeles. 
e 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 


4od¢ A DAY 


BUYS A NEW 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Exceptional money-making 
opportunities. Write today. Say: 

Please tell me how I can get 

a new Remington Portable 

typewriter on your special 

7-day free trial offer for 

but 10c a day. Remington § 

Rand Inc., Dept. 'M-l, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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22nd St. Chicago, Il. 
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Harriman sat apart, gazing rather vacantly 
into space, playing with his panama. In- 
stead of proceeding to select a jury, Col. 
Donovan rose and told Federal Judge Caf- 
ey that Mr. Harriman was unable to give 
him any coherent or rational help in pre- 
paring the defense. Col. Donovan asked 
that the court determine Banker Harri- 
man’s mental competence before the trial. 
He produced six affidavits, one from Mrs. 
Harriman declaring that Banker Harriman | 
had never been the same since the Seon | 
of their son Alan in 1928. Afterwards she 
herself had pernicious anemia, and her 
overworked husband tended her every 
night. 

Another affidavit from Banker Harri- 
man’s accountant said his answers to ques- 
tions were confused or irrelevant. Four 
afidavits from doctors said he was suffer- 
ing from coronary thrombosis, arterio- 
slerosis and diabetes, that his mind was 
impaired by disease, anxiety, prolonged 
aturation with alcohol and the use of 
drugs. 

In answer Mr. Medalie pointed out that 
aman of advanced years and social posi- 
tion would naturally suffer a severe shock 
at being brought to book for a serious 
cime. He did not want Banker Harri- 
man’s sanity tried by a lay jury but rather 
by Judge Caffey himself. 

So Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, who had made 
one affidavit, was called to the stand. Be- 
nign, 66-year-old expert neurologist, his 
monograph on nervous and mental diseases 
witten in collaboration with Dr. William 
\ White of Washington’s St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital commands the highest respect of 
the medical profession. Also he has made 
considerable good money by testifying as 
an alienist legal cases. He testified to 

“mental irresponsibility” that saved 
ia ry K. Thaw from the electric chair, to 
“mental irresponsibility’ which saved 

Blanca de Saulles from the charge of kill- 
ing her husband, to the “mental incompe- 
tence” of Jackson Barnett, rich Creek, 
whose oil royalties the Government tried 
to protect from Gypsey Oil Co., from his 
rife and from the Baptist Home Mission.* 

Dr. Jellitfe told how Banker Harriman 
had been examined. The banker knew the 
mames of rivers in Europe and capitals of 
States, could describe certain birds, flow- 
ersand fish, could give the names of battles 
in the Civil War—all things learned in his 
boyhood. But recent events the banker 
could date only as before or after his son’s 
lath in an automobile accident. At every 
mention of that personal tragedy the 
wanker “trembles strongly, his face gets 
ed, the tears flow, he perspires and seems 
(0 lose control.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Banker 
Harriman did all these things as Dr. Jelliffe 
poke. Mrs. Harriman who, being deaf, 

wld hear nothing of the testimony, put 
étarm around her husband’s shoulder to 
omfort him, 

_Dr. Jelliffe then gave sample questions 
had asked and the banker’s answers: 

(?. Why should those who live in glass 
houses not throw stones? 

4. They would get burned by the sun. 
0. What is the difference between a 
rd and a butterfly ? 


- *Dr, Jellific ’s collaborator, Dr. White, testified 
0 the Insanity by which Clarence Darrow got 
Imprisonment for Chicago's pervert-murder- 
«ss Leopold and Loeb in 1924. 


| 
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Associated Gas and ElectricCom pany 
Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Fair? 


HE Plan extends to debenture holders three optional privileges 
which they have not previously had. Acceptance of any of them is 
entirely voluntary. 

Option 3 involves no reduction of principal or interest, while on the 
other hand it offers debenture holders a possibility of increased income. 
It assures payment of the same rate of interest so long as the interest is 
paid on the debentures now outstanding. When those debentures are re- 
tired, the holder is entitled to increased interest, all on a cumulative basis, 
as compensation for placing the interest on an income basis. Even before 
all the debentures are retired he may receive additional interest. 

Options 1 and 2 furnish debenture holders an opportunity to take for 
their debentures (which now sell at about 20 cents on the dollar) something 
more secure. 

Under Option 2 they may take Income Debentures of the Company's 
immediate subsidiary with no change in principal and approximately a 
20%, reduction in income. Under Option 1 they may take fixed interest 
debentures of the same subsidiary with a substantial reduction in principal 
and income, but with a still better position and later convertible into 
Option 2. 

A debenture holder who wishes a more secure position cannot fairly 
complain if in return he is expected to take some reduction in interest or 
principal or both. A debenture holder who regards this as too great a 
sacrifice for himself, cannot fairly complain if others are willing to make 
the sacrifice which he regards as too great. 

No one need take a reduction in interest unless he wants an improved 
position. No one need take a reduction in principal unless he wants a 
still more improved position, and even this, at his option, need not be 
permanent. No one need take a reduction either in interest or in prin- 
cipal if he prefers to continue in his present position. 


Savings Benefit Debenture Holders 


The plan may result in a substantial reduction in interest charges. If it does, 
it will add to the safety of all of the debentures, new and old. The addi- 
tional margin of earnings will be a protection against increasing taxes and 
rate reductions. And this element of increased safety should add to their 
market value. 

The interest savings cannot go to stockholders. Available net income 
in excess of interest charges (as defined in the Escrow Agreement) to the 
extent of the net savings in interest charges, may only be used except for 
expenses of the Plan) to retire debt securities of the C ompany and its im- 
mediate subsidiary and to buy in underlying debt securities held by the 
public, thus improving the position of. all debentures of the Company. 

While the stockholders cannot receive any interest s: ivings from exchanges 
under the Plan, they take the risk of increased interest charges if Option 3 
is more generally accepted than Options 1 and 2. The stockholders also 
forego income to the extent necessary for the sinking fund provided under 
Option Additional protection against the possible consequences of ad- 
verse conditions is their compensation for these risks. 

It is the belief of the management that the Plan is eminently fair to all classes of 
security holders of the Company, and that any honest criticism from this standpoint 
cannot but be the result of misunderstanding or misinformation. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway ¢ New York 
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A, Both can fly.* 

Q. What is the difference between a 
horse and an ox? 

A. A horse is a city animal and an ox is 
a farm animal. 

Q. What is the difference between a 
shrub and a tree? 

A. One grows out of the other. 

(). What is the difference between a bas- 
ket and a box? 

A. One holds water and the other won’t. 

Q. What is the difference between a lie 
and a mistake? 

A. It is a matter of judgment. 

Asked to make up a sentence using the 
words “hunter,” “dog,” “forest,” “gun,” 
“rabbit,” Banker Harriman drew an elab- 
orate picture of a dark and gloomy forest, 
but forgot the gun. Asked to name five 
fish, he included a lobster and a shark.t+ 


*Correct answer, according to* Dr. Jelliffe: 
“One has feathers and the other has wings.” 

+Which, Dr. Jellifie said, everyone knows are 
not fish, 





make your business 


AN OASIS 


IN THE DESERT OF SUMMER HEAT 


People seek properly air 
conditioned shops, theatres, 
restaurants, hotels and offices. 
Because of this preference, 
owners and management find 
Parks Certified Climate a 
boon to profits and an invest- 
ment that pays dividends 
from the first day of its use. 


Hot, sweltering days will 


not silence your cash regis- 
ters if you treat your cus- 
tomers to the cool, clean air 


of Certified Climate. 


Parks engineers are pre- 


complete facilities to make 
any type of installation, any- 
where. They will welcome an 


opportunity to show you how 


TIME 


Mr. Harriman was able, however, to re- 
peat six figures in order after Dr. Jelliffe, 
to tell how much change should be re- 
turned after making a purchase of 10, 7 
or 15¢ witha dollar bill. At the same time 
he believed that the stock of his bank was 
still worth $1,500 a share, that no one had 
ever lost a penny by any act of his. 

In cross examination Dr. Jelliffe had to 
be cautioned by the judge to give direct 
answers to Mr. Medalie, and not to wander 
from the question. 

Mr. Medalie: Did Harriman when you 
questioned him break off into another sub- 
ject instead of answering you? 

Dr. Jelliffe, emphatically: He did. 

Mr. Medalie: Do you regard that as a 
sign of mental deterioration? 

Dr. Jelliffe: Yes. 

Mr. Medalie: Then will you please try 
to keep your mind on what I ask you 
rather than break off into something else 
when answering me? 





Certified Climate can help to 
increase your summer busi- 
ness. Meanwhile, let us send 
you a portfolio describing 


what we have done for others. 


pared by wide experience and eee 


30 years of air conditioning experience is 
at the disposal of engineers, architects, 
building or home owners. Parks engineers 
are ready to work with you to provide 
the climate best suited for your business 


or your comfort. 


ARKS 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. 976 


CLIMATE 


MAIN ST. FITCHBURG, MASS. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. George Herbert (“Pete”) 
Bostwick, 24, No. 1 U. S. gentleman jock. 
ey; and Laura Elizabeth Curtis, Map. 
hattan socialite. 

a on 

Married. Max Schmeling, onetime 
heavyweight champion boxer; and Anny 
Ondra (born Anna Ondrakova), Czech 
musicomedy and cinemactress; in Berlin, 

—_.— - 

Celebrated. The 4oth wedding anni- 
versary of Britain’s George & Mary; a 
Buckingham Palace. Royal servants drank 


the traditional toast in champagne. 
~ 


ae eas 

Seeking Divorce. Winifred Coe Diy, 
25, San Francisco socialite; from Richard 
Dix, 29, cinemactor; in Hollywood. Actor 
Dix’s explanation: “We don’t speak the 
same language.” 

~- 6 

Divorced. McClelland Barclay, 42, il 
lustrator; by Helene Marie Haskin Bar. 
clay, 23, his model for Fisher Body at: 
vertisements; in Los Angeles. Grounds: 
cruelty. 

Quan 

Left. By General Thomas Coleman du 
Pont, onetime Senator from Delaware: 
$17,520,642; to his wife and four children, 
except $20,000 to the people of the State 
of Delaware. 

——— 

Left. By Edward Foster Swift, thea 
packing tycoon who was instantly killed 
last year in a fall from a window of his 
Chicago apartment (TIME, June 6, 1932 
$10,000,000; to his wife, to his three chil- 
dren and to charity, one-third each. Re- 
cent stock rises have more than doubled 
the value of his estate. 


Sued. Gerhard Melvin Dahl, 57, chair 
man of New York’s B. M. T. (subway); 
by Marion Roach, Atlanta divorcee; for 
$100,000, charging that he had publicly 
beaten, kicked, stripped her in his Smith 
town, L. I. home and at a nearby inn; in 
Manhattan. 


— oo 


Died. Joseph Maria Urban, 61, fame 
Vienna-born architect and stage designer; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


—— 


Died. Benjamin Baker, 61, oldtime 
newshawk, economist, editor of The Ai 
nalist (financial weekly) since 1925; of: 
heart attack; in Hartsdale, N. Y. His pre 
dictions of the 1929 crash fell on det 
ears. 

Died. Sir Anthony Hope Hawkiti 
(Anthony Hope), 70, oldtime Britis 
romancer who abandoned law for writin 
in London. His The Prisoner of Zen 
provoked a deluge of mythical-kingdom 
stories. 

Died. Frederick Worthen Bradley, 7 
longtime mining engineer and prospect! 
president of Alaska Juneau Gold Minin 
Co., which earns dividends on dirt contall 
ing only 90¢ worth of gold to a ton, pr 
duces about half the gold output © 
Alaska; in Placer County, Calif. 
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Celibate 


QuAKER MILITANT: JOHN GREENLEAF 
Wuttt1eR — Albert Mordell — Houghton 
Mifflin ($3.50). 

Whittier’s very name sounds to modern 
ears like the tremulous, piping voice of 
an aged Victorian. In a stout effort to 
deepen and dignify Poet Whittier’s note 
Biographer Mordell writes this life of 
Whittier, the first in almost 30 years. 
Author Mordell denies that his hero was 
“: modest, mild and passionless saint,” 
almits that he eventually became a “re- 
ationary and _ religionist . . . harmless 
genial poet of the people,” but reminds 
the reader that Whittier was also a “mil- 
tant and radical agitator who was charged 
ma number of occasions with blasphemy 
and sedition. . . . This favorite poet of 
jwenile readers and composer of hymns 
for the elderly was for the greater and 
more important period of his poetic life 
astormy prophet.” 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) 
vas a Massachusetts farm boy and a 
Quaker, who lifted up his eyes to Par- 
mssus and neighboring hills. Soon his 
poems began appearing in newspapers; he 
kit the farm and took to journalism. Even 
in his salad days his poems were notable 
for their uprightness; he considered the 
ae poisoned by the licentiousness of 
Byron and Shelley, and in later years was 
sid to have hurled a copy of Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass into the fire. But 
he was soon to pipe a fiercer tune. Sac- 
tiicing his personal ambition to the cause 
of Liberty, he “knocked Pegasus on the 
head, as a tanner does his 
donkey, when he is past service,” and at 
3 became an Abolitionist. Instead of 
tulogies from the critics he got rotten eggs 
and cat-calls, more than once had to drop 
his dignity and take to his heels. Of his 
aiti-slavery poems Biographer Mordell 
x “They ... are too dangerous to 
v introduced into the schools. They still 
ireathe that ‘blasphemy’ and ‘sedition’ of 
which vested interests are in mortal fear.” 

Whittier was a very handsome man, 
Most attractive to women, says Author 
Mordell and he found time in between his 
propaganda work to carry on a lengthy 
eres of flirtations. None of them came 
anything. His first few loves rejected 
tim because he was too poor; after that 
ie seems to have become shyer of com- 
nitting himself. At least once he was 
ttoposed to (by Poetess Mary Abigail 
Dodge), but weaseled out of it. Between 
he ages of 60 and 80 he attracted poet- 
‘sts particularly, but “though in two or 
‘ree poems he even condoned illicit love, 
te retained his chastity until he died at 
ie age of 85.” 

One of the charter members of the 
6.0. P., Whittier always voted Republi- 
‘am. After the Civil War had settled the 
Abolitionists’ hash, Whittier had had 
‘hough of radicalism. When William Dean 
Howells was circulating a petition for 
mency for the Chicago anarchists 
'1887), Whittier refused to sign it. A 
thrifty Yankee, he spent little, invested 
wisely, left $125,000 when he died. 


Though Biographer Mordell thinks 


bark-mill ’ 


TIME 


Whittier “really deserves a place with Walt 
Whitman among our great American 
poets,” unconvinced readers may still pre- 
fer James Russell Lowell’s dictum: “If 
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.. . knocked Pegasus on the head. 


we should attempt to depict the peculiar 
characteristic of Whittier, we should say 
that of all poets he most truly deserved 
the name orator.” 


Doctor 

THE ARCHES OF THE YEARS—Halliday 
Sutherland—Morrow ($2.75). 

“Once, as quite a young child going out 
for a walk with my nurse, I shouted: 
‘Three cheers for the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

This should indicate that Autobiog- 
rapher Sutherland is no run-of-the-mill 
medico and the rest of his reminiscences, 
though often tantalizingly reticent, fulfill 
this youthful promise. He tells of so many 
odd things that have happened to him that 
an insatiable reader is left with the feel- 
ing there must have been many more. 

After taking his degree at the University 
of Edinburgh, young Dr. Sutherland went 
to Spain to assist his uncle, who had a 
practice at Huelva. There he saw many a 
bullfight, became cronies with El Litri, 
veteran matador. Twice Sutherland 
“played” a bull in a tentadero (practice 
fight). The first time, after two successful 
passes, the bull got him, might have killed 
him if El Litri had not bounded to his 
rescue. 

Back in Scotland, Sutherland practiced 
for a time at asylums. At one of these 
was an old gentleman who had voluntarily 
taken refuge there. On Sutherland’s first 
call the old man spotted him right away. 
“How long have you been here? A week! 
No honest man would answer in that way. 
He would say ‘One week,’ or he might say 
seven days, but not ‘A week.’ By God, 
you are not the first of your breed to 
sneak in here, and you can’t deceive me; 
I knew you at a glance. You're a Jesuit. 
Get out, you scoundrel, before I do you 
an injury. Report to those who sent you 


43 


that I can detect a Jesuit at sight, however 
disguised.” Once, suspecting a wife of 
slowly poisoning her husband but having 
no proof, Sutherland told her that her 
husband’s food was not agreeing with him. 
He thinks she took the hint. (Author 
Hugh Walpole has this story in his last 
book, All Souls’ Night.) 

In the War Dr. Sutherland served as 
ship’s doctor on board the Empress of 
Britain, commissioned as an armed mer- 
chant-cruiser, served at other posts on sea 
and ashore. One night standing with the 
skipper on the bridge of a new destroyer, 
taking her speed trials in a full gale, he 
saw something bob past on the crest of a 
wave. “It had a lifebelt round its body, 
the face was that of a skeleton, but the 
scalp was intact and the sodden tresses of 
hair were black and very long. 

“Did you see it?’ I asked. 

“ “Five minutes ago.’ 

“ “Not going to take it on board?’ 

“ “Christ, no! It would demoralize the 
men.’ After a pause he added: ‘The 
Lusitania.’ ” 
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Out of the Frying Pan 

KITCHEN PRELUDE — Pierre Hamp — 
Dutton ($2.50). 

Pierre Hamp, proletarian (as opposed to 
propagandist) author, has had a queer and 
difficult apprenticeship in his profession. 
In Kitchen Prelude, the story of his youth, 
he tells what it was like to be a pastry- 
cook’s helper in Paris, a chef’s assistant 
behind such glittering facades as Mar- 
guery’s Restaurant and London’s Savoy 
Hotel. 

Hamp’s father was a cook who liked his 
calling. Apprenticed in a Paris patisserie, 
young Pierre found the work hard and 
long, the food scanty. But he was a good 
worker, got ahead. Developing an under- 
standing for the oven, he discovered that 
he could read while watching it and, un- 
like King Alfred, not burn his cakes. 
When Anarchist Emile Henry’s bomb ex- 
ploded 50 yards from his cellar workroom 
(Feb. 12, 1894) it made Hamp begin to 
wonder whether he wanted to stay a pastry 
cook all his life. He decided he did not, 
got a job at famed Marguery’s Restaurant, 
and soon wished himself back in the patis- 
serie. At Marguery’s his principal job was 
shelling mussels to be used as trimming for 
the restaurant’s specialty, filet de sole 
Marguery. When he got a chance to go to 
London and the Savoy, he jumped at it. 
His food and quarters there were so much 
better that he became discontented, 
thought again of Henry’s bomb when he 
caught glimpses of the sleek diners in the 
grill-room 

When a Swiss fellow-worker bullied 
him, Hamp profited by the Anglo-Saxon 
atmosphere to take boxing lessons, blood- 
ied the Swiss’s nose. Hamp learned Eng- 
lish, read whatever he could get. “I went 
through all printed scraps in lavatories— 
in fact, I owe a large part of my education 
to the w. c.” The Dreyfus case, of which 
one of the results was a workers’ free 
university at Belleville, gave Hamp his 
chance. He left England’s kitchens, headed 
home towards a rosy future. “Dazzled by 
my imagination, I was heading for a pov- 
erty which would grow greater hour by 
hour, for I no longer earned my daily 
bread.” 
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Uncle Sam 

One night last week at Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress colored searchlights fin- 
gered an airplane circling high overhead. 
Presently the crowds below saw a figure 
dressed as Uncle Sam crawl out on its 
wing, drop off. Down shot Uncle Sam, 
the massed lights following him as their 
operators waited for a parachute to billow 
over his head. No ‘chute billowed. Faster 
& faster fell Uncle Sam until the beams 
caught a silvery splash on the surface of 
Lake Michigan. Then they quickly swung 
away. Muttered the crowd: “A dummy, 
of course.” 

Next day Uncle Sam’s body was found. 
His two good parachutes were unopened. 
A garrulous dishwasher named Adrey, he 
had gotten the jumping job by palming 
himself off as one Joseph Wilson, an ex- 
perienced cinema stunter. Inspectors 
doubted if he had ever seen a parachute 
before. 


The Races (Cont’d) 

“T Jeft another five miles in her for 
Russ,” said Pilot Jimmy Doolittle last 
year at the National Air Races just after 
making a world’s landplane record of 294 
m.p.h. “Her” referred to the plane, a fat 
little bumble-bee known as Gee Bee 11. 





“Russ” was famed Pilot Russell Board- 
man. But when the 1933 National Air 
Races were run off at Los Angeleés last 


week “Russ” Boardman and his Gee Bee 





II were not there to make that extra 5 
m.p.h. Instead, his plane was a pile of 
wreckage in Indianapolis and his dead 
body was being flown back to his Hart- 
ford home. Without him, the fastest time 
flown at Los Angeles was 280 m.p.h.— 
first time in National Air Race history 
that one year’s speed record was not bet- 
tered the next. 

However uninspiring, the 280 m.p.h. 
mark earned an additional $1,135 for 
Roscoe Turner, the able, gaudy flyer who 
collected $5,050 last fortnight by winning 
the transcontinental Bendix Trophy Race. 
Last week his Wedell-Williams racer 
flashed off a 249 m.p.h. lap downwind. 

In the big wind-up of the meet for the 
famed 100-mi. Thompson Trophy, De- 
signer Z. D. Granville spunkily entered 
one of his stock model Gee Bee’s, but 
every observer knew the winner was sim- 
ply a choice of one of the three Wedell- 
Williams’s. From a flying start in front 
of the grandstand Roscoe Turner and 
Jimmy Wedell vanished neck-&-neck into 
the haze. At the end of the first 1o-mi. 
lap Turner roared around the home pylon 
in the lead. But when they popped out of 
the mist again, Wedell was in front. Then 
Turner took the lead, held it to the end 
of the race. 

In the grandstand big-framed Roscoe 
Turner, a dashing figure despite his coat 
of grime, received from Mary Pickford 
the Thompson Trophy—a gold plaque of 
Icarus, Greek myth boy, stretching winged 











For more than three generations 
the Crocker First institutions at 
the Port of San Francisco have 
been constructive forces in the 


steady upbuilding of the West. 


‘CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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‘than a mile. Nevertheless, said the judges 
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arms aloft toward a modern racing plane 
Also he mentally counted a third fat purse 
—$3,375. Admirers back-thumped him qs 
the first man ever to clean up the three 
main events of the meet. 

Long after the applause died down, ; 
muttering arose from the judges’ stand 
Pilot Turner, the other contestants 
judges, timers, umpires were called into 
huddle. Had Turner cut inside a distant 
pylon? He readily admitted that he had, 








Acme 
Roscor TurNer & FRIEND 
One pylon cost him $3,375 














to avoid smacking into Wedell. But & 
his next lap he had circled that pylon twic 
(as witnesses saw) and still won by mor 







pylons are pylons and rules are rules 
Prize money, trophy, title were taken fro 
Turner, handed to Wedell. 
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Flights & Flyers 

“Safe, Gemmie.” On June 14 Pilot 
Jimmie Mattern, flying around the worl 
took off from Khabarovsk, Southeastem 
Siberia, for Nome (Time, June 19). He 
never arrived. For 23 days no word wa 
heard of him. Last week Matters 
backers in Chicago received an electrify: 
ing radiogram from Anadir, trading pos 
on the bleak peninsula which forms thi 
northeasternmost tip of Siberia. It read 
“Safe .. . Gemmie.” Further despatches 
indicated that Mattern had made a forcet 
landing 50 mi. from there, damaging hi: 
plane Century of Progress; had subsiste 
for days on game shot with a rifle give 
him by admiring Russian aviators at Khi- 
barovsk. 

The Lindberghs, Charles Augustus 
Anne, took off from New York in ther 
Lockheed monoplane for a two-month tou! 
of the Labrador-Greenland-Iceland i! 
route now being traversed by Balbo: 
Italian armada. The project is sponsore 
by Pan American Airways, of which Col 
Lindbergh is technical adviser. From Net 
York, where their plane was nearly foule 
in mid-air by flying news photographers 
the Lindberghs skirted the coast to Not 
Haven, Me., there briefly visited their 1 
fant son Jon at the Morrow summet 
estate. 
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PLEASE DON'T DRIVE 

SO FAST— I'VE SEEN 2 

BLOW-OUT ACCIDENTS 
ON THIS TRIP 


WE’RE SAFE... | HAVE 
THOSE NEW LIFE-SAVER 
GOLDEN PLY TIRES 


ON THIS CAR... 


ity 
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NOW WHO ELSE WANTS 


BLOW-OUT PROTECTION FREE! 


Amazing new invention eliminates the 
cause of blow-outs 


Goodr 


ich Safety 


Copyright, 1933, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


F YOU were offered a tire that is saving 
thousands of lives...and preventing 
thousands of those blow-out accidents 
that maim and cripple people... wouldn't 
you be interested? And if that tire didn’t 
cost you a penny more than standard tires 
... wouldn't you want it on your car right 
now? Then read these facts about this 
amazing invention... this invention that 
makes the “safest tire ever built’ 3 times 
safer from blow-outs at high speeds. 


What causes blow-outs 


Today’s high speeds—40, 50, 60 and 70 
—generate terrific heat inside your tires. 
Rubber and fabric begin to separate. A 
blister forms... and GROWS... Like an 
insidious tumor, it gets bigger... until 
BANG! A blow-out. And a terrible drag 
starts pulling your car off the highway. 
But now Goodrich has perfected the 
amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This in- 
vention resists the most intense heat. 
Rubber and fabric don’t separate. Thus 
blisters don’t form inside the tire. Blow- 
outs are prevented before they even start! 


At gruelling speeds on the world’s fast- 
est track the new Goodrich Safety Silver- 
town Tire, with the Life-Saver Golden 
Ply, lasted 3 times as long as first quality 
tires that did not have this feature. These 
Silvertowns never blew. They wore right 
down to the fabric. But the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply refused to give. 


Safest non-skid tread 
That’s not all! Scientific tests with leading 
makes of tires prove that the Goodrich 
Silvertown has the most skid-resisting 
tread. Its squeegee drying action gives 
your car extra road-grip, reduces danger 
of skidding to a minimum. 

Remember, this “3 times safer tire’ 
costs not a penny more than standard 
tires. So why take chances? That blister 
—that blow-out in the making—may be 
in your tire right now. Look up your 
Goodrich dealer in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. Have him put a set of 
Silvertowns on your car. BE SAFE! 


FREE! Handsome emblem 
® with red crystal re- 


flector to protect you if your tail 
light goes out. Go to your Good- 
rich dealer, join Silvertown Safety 
League, and receive one FREE. Or 
send 10¢ (to cover packing and 
mailing) to Dept. 124, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 





Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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| SAW A MAGICIAN DO A HERE | PLACE A WISH | KNEW HOW 
TRICK WITH TWO BOWLS GE LARGE BOWL H£ DID IT. 
| OF BEER LAST NIGHT \\ FULL OF BEER. 4 


THAT WAS A FOOLER, i& ¥ THAT TRICK ISA | 
ALL RIGHT. WELL-KNOWN MAGIC 
: ILLUSION _ 


IT 1§ A GOOD TRICK 
—_AND IT CER- 
TAINLY FOOLED 
YOU, DIDN'T IT ? 
WON'T YOu TRY 
ONE OF MY 
CIGARETTES 7 
SMALL QUANTITY OF BEER : , 
IS HELD BETWEEN DOUBLE 
WALLS, GIVING THE EFFECT 
OF BOWL BE/NG FULL OF BEER. 


ASSISTANT WITH THREAD Y 
PULLS PLUG AND THE BEER oP INTO Secoao aout 


SETTLES IN BOTTOM. FROM PUMP BELOW STAGE 


1 
YOU MAY KNOW YOUR BOY, THIS CAMEL 1S NOT he 
STUFF ON MAGIC BUT ONLY MILD BUT FINE pete Try Camels and see 
YOU'RE ALL WET ON FLAVORED, TOO. ee if you don’t agree 
CIGARETTES. HAVE A Ue Ve that “It’s the tobacco 


CAMEL ON ME? "IT'S THE TOBACCOR | thatcounts.” Because 
THAT COUNTS.” ce KE] tobacco quality is all- 
a VRE important, Camels 
| are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE + 
tobaccos than any » 
other popular brand. B. 


FREE FOR LIMITED / Mavic | R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, + 
— TIME ONLY! Dept. 14-B, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


36-PAGE ILLUSTRATED MAGIC BOOK LN iSiagricks)) icine Crone om awl Book 
OF CIGARETTE ,CARD,AND COIN TRICKS. § 

EVERY TRICK A WINNER! NO TIRESOME 

PRACTICE NEEDED. SEND ORDER-BLANK AT 

RIGHT AND FRONTS FROM 5 CAMEL PACKS. rs Wiley er ey 
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